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OF THE WEEK. 


— 


NEWS 


E give below a chronicle of events. First, however, we 
must touch on the essential question: Is it still possible 
to avoid the outbreak of a general war? We believe there is still 
one way left. War can now be stopped only by force or the 
threat of force, and, by a strange irony, it is the least strong 
and least populous of the great European Powers which can 
exercise this force. If, even at the eleventh hour, Italy were to 
tell her two colleagues in the Triple Alliance that if they did 
not agree to a peaceful solution of the present crisis she will 
not only leave the Triple Alliance, but will pass over to the 
other side, ally herself with the Powers of the Triple Entente, 
and form with them a Quadruple Alliance in the interests of 
peace, we believe that Austria-Hungary must yield. In proof 
of this one has only to think what it would mean for Italy 
to throw in her lot with the Entente. It would mean that 
the Italians would move on the Brenner, the Trentino, the 
Austrian Tyrol, and Trieste, and that Austria-Hungary must 
either abandon these regions or else wage a war with three 
fronts—with Servia on her Eastern borders, with Italy on 
the south, with Russia on the north, while at the same time 
Roumania attacked Transylvania, and a Franco-British 
squadron overawed the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts, Such 
pressure Austria-Hungary could not resist. 

The results of action by Italy such as we have sketched 
could only be described as tremendous. The consequences 
for Italy must also be tremendous, She could be expected 
to take such a course only if she received from Britain, 
Russia, and France the most absolute guarantee that they 
would never desert her, and that they would protect her 
fully from Germanic and Austro-Hungarian aggression now 
and in the future. This may seem at first sight too perilous 
for Italy, but, after all, would not such a guarantee be better 
than the present precarious guarantee that Austria-Hungary 
will “go on loving her” ?—for this in reality is all that Italy 
has got. Italy cannot forget that the Brenner always lies 
open, and that the growth of Austro-Hungarian sea-power is 
a terrible menace to her as long as she is grouped with the 
Powers hostile to those who command the sea and who could 
therefore protect her. This is a danger infinitely greater 
now that Italy has Tripoli than it was a year or two ago. 
italy’s position is necessarily one of terrible anxiety, but as 
her friends we believe that if she had the courage to strike 
the blow for peace which we have indicated she would not 
only achieve her end and secure peace, but would raise 
herself to a position of the first importance and power. 
She would have laid the world under an obligation: We 
shall be told, of course, that our view is fantastic, and that 
Ttaly will never dare to do anything of the kind. That may 





be, but that is not a reason for our refraining from pointing 
out what she might do, could do, and must succeed in doing 
if she had the nerve to undertake the task. 


The week throughout Europe has been fraught with the 
deepest anxiety. On Saturday it became obvious that Austria- 
Hungary was bent upon action very different, not merely in 
degree but in kind, from her accustomed bickerings with her 
Slavonic neighbour. On Sunday the gloom deepened, and 
since then each day has brought its increase of darkness and 
distress. The public here, always inclined to believe that the 
Continental nations are, like ourselves, willing to use war only 
in the very last resort as a protective and defensive measure, 
and never as an instrument of policy, began by thinking that 
Austria-Hungary’s angry and menacing Note, with its demand 
for an answer within forty-eight hours, which expired at six 
o'clock on Saturday, must end first in conciliation and apology 
by the smaller Power, and then by the acceptance of such 
apology, whether gracious or grudging, by the great Power. 
When, however, Servia’s reply, which practically accepted all 
the demandsof Austria-Hungary, except the impossible demand 
that Austrian officials should judge Servian subjects, was 
peremptorily rejected at Vienna, and followed on Tuesday by 
a formal declaration of war by Austria, well-informed men 
here at once realized the terrible gravity of the situation. 


It was evident that Austria-Hungary was not merely 
rattling her sabre to frighten Servia but had actually drawn 
the sword with the definite determination of punishing 
her smaller neighbour. This view of Austrian action was 
borne out by the interpreter of Austro-Hungarian policy in 
the English Press, Mr. Dillon, the Vienna correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph. He pointed out in Monday’s issue that 
what alone would satisfy Austria-Hungary was a change of 
heart on the part of Servia. To put the matter more plainly, 
it became absolutely clear that Austria-Hungary was not 
engaged in a matter of diplomacy but of discipline. She was 
determined to read the Servians a sharp lesson, whatever 
might be the consequences to European peace. 


Into the merits of the specific quarrel between Servia and 
Austria-Hungary we do not propose to go now, except to enter 
a caveat against the too confident opinion as regards Servia 
which one sometimes hears expressed in England. People are 
apt to say that the Servians are a treacherous and bloodthirsty 
little people, and that it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
Austrians are exasperated at their conduct. Even if they were 
not responsible for the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife, they are always, it is said, intriguing 
and conspiring against Austria-Hungary and rendering the 
situation intolerable. We do not want in the least to be con- 
sidered as thick and thin defenders of the Servians, and we quite 
acknowledge that they have aspirations which are intensely anti- 
Austrian, and are also by no means scrupulous in carrying out 
those aspirations. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that there is a very heavy per contra account, and that Austria- 
Hungary has been both tyrannical and cruel, as well as unsuc- 
cessful, in her treatment of Servia. When the Servians say 
that every attempt on their part to establish their kingdom 
has been met by the sullen hostility of Austria-Hungary they 
have a great deal to put forth in support of their case. In 
particular they can point to the fact that at the end of the 
Balkan War it was Austria-Hungary who urged the Bulgarians 
to stab them in the back. Naturally Servia felt Austria- 
Hungary’s action very bitterly, and is not inclined to forget 
or forgive. 


A feature of the situation which has deepened the anxiety 
of Europe more than any other has been the attitude of 
Germany. It was at first hoped and believed that “at 
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price” Germany would intervene to prevent her hot-headed 
ally from doing more than diplomatically slapping the face 
of Servia. Austria under Gemaan guidance would, it was 
believed, give assurances that as soon as the slapping was 
over there might be a return to the status quo. Germany, 
however, very early let it be known that she sympathized 
with Austria-Hungary’s determination not merely to inflict 
diplomatic slaps, but to occupy, temporarily at any rate, 
Servian territory, and deal the Servian army and people a 
heavy physical blow. Further, she made it plain that if any 
other Great Power—meaning, of course, Russia—showed any 
tendency to prevent the chastisement of Servia, Germany 
would once more don her “shining armour ” and stand by her 
ally. In a word, Germany’s attitude was: “ Hands off while 
Austria-Hungary is flogging Servia.” 


It was Germany’s attitude in this respect which put an end 
to Sir Edward Grey’s well-meant attempt at intervention. 
When, with all due diplomatic courtesy, Sir Edward Grey 
asked that the Ambassadors in London of Germany, France, 
Italy, and Britain should confer with a view to using their 
good offices to prevent friction between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, Germany courteously but also promptly replied 
that she did not think any good could come of his proposed 
scheme. She inferred that the best hope was for Russia and 
Austria-Hungary to converse together. This they have been 
doing during the week, though it is now said that these conver- 
sations have ceased. 


In England the Government have been doing the right thing 
in the right way, that is to say, they have done their very best 
to stop the war or to minimize its effect, but, at the same time, 
and with a minimum of provocative action, they have clearly 
indicated that we do not mean to play a selfish or a narrow part. 
If the worst comes to the worst we shall stand loyally by our 
friends and our virtual engagements—a policy dictated alike 
by honour and by self-interest. It cannot be necessary toadd 
that if we are forced into war it will be no half-hearted effort 
upon our part, but war waged by land and sea with the utmost 
vigour, and also with that careful but determined initiative 
which is the secret of military success. Owing to the 
great review preliminary to the naval manceuvres, practically 
our whole fleet is mobilized. We do not doubt that if a 
Russian land mobilization is followed by a German mobiliza- 
tion, and that, again, by a French mobilization, our Reserves 
will also be called out and the Territorial Force embodied, 
and, further, that an expeditionary force will be equipped and 
sent to North-Eastern France to co-operate with the French 
Field Army. 


The military preparations we have just named will not be 
enough. Since we have neglected to make the nation abso- 
lutely safe by the training of our whole population to arms, 
we must, as on previous occasions, have recourse to w rapid 
improvisation of extra troops. Happily this work of improvisa- 
tion will be much less difficult and unsatisfactory than formerly, 
owing to the existence of the National Reserve. Not only has 
that body provided us with the names and addresses of a 
quarter of a million of trained men, but it has a rough but 
still comprehensive and serviceable organization of its own. 
By the use of this organization we can, if prompt and intelli- 
gent action is taken, supplement our fighting forces at home by 
some three hundred thousand men of high quality, a very 
large proportion, indeed, being men who have seen war 
service. When the sample battalion of the Surrey National 
Reserve was put under canvas at Newlands Corner last 
Whitsuntide it was agreed by all the military critics who saw 
them, including the expert critic of the Times, not only that 
the men were individually war-worthy, but that useful corps 
could very rapidly be created out of such fine material. The 
men who went into camp on the North Downs on the Saturday 
evening were by the Monday morning a genuine military 
unit, 


If the Government are wise they will at once appoint a 
strong Committee to deal with the National Reserve, a Com- 
mittee which we suggest might be presided over in chief by 
Lord Roberts, with Sir Edmond Elles as his Vice-Chairman 
and right-hand man. Sir Edmond Elles, as Chairman of the 


Surrey Territorial Association, has had a longer experience of 
the National Reserve than any other soldier, owing to the fact 








that Surrey was two years ahead of any other county in 
organization. A proper appeal made on behalf of the King 
by Lord Roberts, the Colonel-in-Chief of the Force, would 
we believe, at once add the names of an extra three hundred 
thousand men to the force, for the National Reserve has not 
yet tapped anything like all its sources of supply. The 
essential thing is prompt action. Asa proof of the value of 
the National Reserve, which has so often been derided as 
worthless, we may note the fact that if the expeditionary 
force is embodied, some twenty thousand of the National 
Reserve—i.e., men who have taken the obligation known as 
Class I.—will pass into the ranks of the units composing our 
Continental Field Army. But for these men it would indeed be 
impossible to complete the mobilization of the expeditionary 
force. So, after all, the National Reserve is of some use, and 
not merely “ the plaything of a patriotic but uninstructed and 
impulsive civilian !” 


The situation changes so rapidly that it is an almost 
impossible task to record all the phases through which 
Europe has passed during the week. As we write on Friday 
morning the difficulties of presenting an intelligible account 
of the situation are at their worst. All we can really say- 
is that everything still depends upon the attitude adopted by 
Germany. If the Germans forbid Russian mobilization, and 
when their words are disregarded turn their present secret 
preparations into open mobilization, the hour will have 
struck. We can hardly doubt that if the Germans were 
really taken by surprise by Austria-Hungary’s action, 
and were anxious for peace, they would long ago have 
acted as mediators and found some way of preventing 
Austria-Hungary from provoking Russia to mobilization, 
while at the same time saving the face of their ally. For 
example, Russia might have given Austria-Hungary guaran‘ees 
that Servia should behave herself and not allow any of her 
people to stir up trouble across the frontier. It is to be 
feared, however, that Germany was not taken by surprise, 
but had all along known Austria-Hungary’s intentions and 
endorsed them, and, further, that Germany believes that it is 
with her a case of “now or never,” and that she could not get 
the great war over under conditions more favourable to her 
than those which present themselves now. If that is Germany's 
view, then there can be very little hope, unless, as we have 
already indicated, Germany can at the eleventh hour be made 
to feel through the action of Italy that this is not so favourable 
a time for war as she supposes. 


If the great struggle is to come no man can predict its 
result, but at least we can feel in this country that we have 
done nothing to provoke the strife and that we shall be fight. 
ing in self-preservation and fighting with honour and honesty. 
We can also feel, though we do not care to dwell upon such a 
point, that so fur as we are concerned the moment is favour- 
able. The Fleet actually mobilized is, we believe, capable of 
fulfilling all the requirements of the nation. It never was in 
better heart. The Army is sound and well equipped, if small. 
It is, indeed, not too much to say that for quality, both of 
officers and men, it is now the best in the world. The harvest, 
which is being reaped, is a very bountiful one, and thus 
if war comes it will find us with our food supplies at the 
maximum and not the minimum point. August is our high- 
water mark as June is our low-water mark, 


The fog of war envelopes the Servian and Hungarian 
frontiers. It was supposed that as the Servians had 
evacuated Belgrade the Austro-Hungarian troops would have 
occupied it immediately on the declaration of war. Strange 
to say, however, the Austrians appear even now not 
to be in Belgrade. They have bombarded it with their 
monitors, destroyed a good many of the old fortifications, and 
set fire to portions of the city—part, we presume, of the 
punishment to be accorded to Servia—but there is no news 
of actual occupation. ‘here have been rumours as to pene- 
tration into Servia to the east, and a battle is reported 
to have taken place at Semendria, on the Servian side 
of the Danube, but even this is unconfirmed, as is also 
the suggested attack upon Montenegro and the occupation 
of the hill above Cataro. On the whole, the most trust- 
worthy news appears to be that three large Austrian columns, 
estimated as nearly balf a million in all, are slowly advancing 
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into Servia and that the Servians are delaying their advance 
with small bodies of men which fall back when too hard 
pressed. Their object, no doubt, is to draw the Austrians 
into the difficult and hilly country, where they will find them- 
selves faced with carefully prepared positions against which 
they will be invited to hurl themselves. No doubt the forces 
are very unequal, but it is quite possible that by applying 
these tactics the Servians may keep off the Austrian army for 
many weeks, if not for months. 


On Monday in the Commons Sir Kdward Grey explained 
the position of the Government in the Austro-Servian crisis. 
So long as the dispute was between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia alone Great Britain had no title to interfere, but if 
Russia were drawn in, the question would be one of the peace 
of Europe. He had told the Austrian Ambassador that if 
this happened the only chance of peace seemed to be that the 
four Powers—Germany, France, Italy, and Great Britain— 
should try to induce Austria-Hungary and Russia to sus- 
pend military operations while the four Powers tried to 
arrange a settlement. When he had learnt that Austria- 
Hungary had actually broken off relations with Servia, he 
immediately tried to bring about a conference of the four 
Powers in London. He had been compelled to act rapidly 
and without the usual precaution of making preliminary 
inquiries as to whether his proposal was likely to be welcomed. 
He added :— 

“It must be obvious to any person who reflects upon the 
situation that the moment the dispute ceases to be one between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia and becomes one in which another 
Great Power is involved, it can but end in the greatest catastrophe 
that has ever befallen the Continent of Europe at one blow; no 
one can say what would be the limit of the issues that might be 
raised by such a conflict; the consequences of it, direct and 
indirect, would be incalculable.” 


An astonishing gun-running episode, a conflict between 
Nationalist Volunteers and the troops, and a street riot 
resulting in the death of three persons and the wounding of 
many others took place in Dublin on Sunday, and threw the 
city into a ferment of excitement. The Nationalist Volunteers 
evidently wished to emulate the gun-running feat of the 
Ulstermen at Larne, and their scheme was actually more 
daring, as it was accomplished in broad daylight. The Dublin 
correspondent of the Times says that at half-past ten on 
Sunday morning about a thousand Nationalist Volunteers set 
out for Howth, which is eight miles from Dublin. Some of 
them carried heavy staves, but no particular notice was taken 
of the movement, as it was believed to be an ordinary route 
march. Meanwhile a yawl-rigged yacht, steered by a woman, 
had come into Howth Harbour and was made fast to one of 
the piers, when the Volunteers appeared. The Volunteers 
then took possession of the pier, and while some held the 
entrance others unloaded from the yacht about three thousand 
rifles, a considerable amount of ammunition, and a small 
machine gun. The coastguards tried to enter on the pier, but 
having failed they telephoned to Dublin for help. 


Mr. Harrel, the Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, on receiving the telephone message, ordered all his 
available men to Clontarf, on the road to Howth. Two com- 
panies of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers were also called 
out by him and sent to the same place. The Volunteers on 
their return came into contact with this force. The troops 
and the police tried to seize the rifles and a fight followed, 
truncheons and the butt ends of the rifles being freely used, 
and the Volunteers firing some revolver shots. Three Volun- 
teers, two soldiers, and one policeman were wounded. After 
a few minutes the leaders of the two sides began to parley, 
and the majority of the Volunteers meanwhile escaped with 
their rifles. The soldiers returned to Dublin, and as they 
marched through Bachelors’ Walk a heavy and continuous 
shower of missiles was thrown at them by a furious crowd. 
The stoning was so severe that some of the soldiers in 
self-defence fired their rifles at the crowd. It was then 
that three civilians were killed. Several other civilians were 
wounded, and the injuries among the troops were numerous 
and severe. Demonstrations against the soldiers were con- 
tinued late into the night. Let those who are inclined to 
blame the soldiers for baving fired prematurely try to 
imagine the feelings of men stoned by a ferocious crowd out- 
numbering them by ten to one and closing round them in front 
as well as inthe rear. If the Government throw the Scottish 








Borderers to the Nationalist wolves, they will be eternally 
disgraced. 


On Monday the House of Commons discussed the Dublin 
riots. Mr. Birrell, in an official statement, said that Mr. 
Harrel, the Assistant Commissioner of Police, had requi- 
sitioned the troops on his own authority, although the Under- 
Secretary (Sir James Dougherty) had instructed him to 
attempt no forcible disarmament of the Irish National 
Volunteers, but only to take names and to ascertain the 
destination of the rifles. Mr. Harrel had been suspended till an 
inquiry could be held. Mr. Redmond moved the adjournment of 
the House in order further to discuss the Dublin riots. Who 
he asked, was responsible for the “monstrous attempt to 
discriminate between various classes” in Ireland? The gun- 
runners at Larne had gone free; the Volunteers in Dublin 
had been attacked. The Government had blamed a subordinate 
official, but where was the Commissioner of Police, Sir John 
Ross—“a thoroughly incompetent officer; a well-known 
political partisan” ? 


Mr. Redmond ended by making the following demands 
(surely a fine example of the contempt with which the Irish 
Nationalists treat their patrons) :— 

“That Sir John Ross be suspended and put upon his trial. 

That an immediate inquiry be held by impartial persons into 
the facts. 

That full judicial and military inquiry should be held into the 
action of the troops, and that proper punishment should be inflicted 
upon them if they are found guilty. 

That the Scottish Borderers should be removed from Ireland. 

That the Arms Proclamation should be revoked.” 

Mr. Birrell, with a sickening alacrity in throwing over 
his subordinates, attributed all the trouble to Mr. Harrel's 
“breach of discretion and lack of insight.” As for Sir Jobn 
Ross, Mr. Birrell proposed to ask him whether he associated 
himself with Mr. Harrel’s action. If Sir John Ross did 
associate himself with it, he also ought to be suspended. Mr. 
Birrell ended with a half-hearted defence of the soldiers, 
which was scarcely more edifying than his desertion of 
his officials. Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that Mr. Birrell 
should at least have refrained from abusing Mr. Harrel till an 
inquiry had been held. Mr. Asquith also defended the troops 
in a half-measure that could not possibly compensate them 
for the practical injustice with which they have been treated, 
and developed a strange argument that the Arms Proclama- 
tion had exhausted itself when once arms had been landed— 
when they had, as Mr. Healy put it, crossed “the line of the 
seaweed and the cockles.” Mr. Redmond's motion was 
eventually talked out, but the Government only defeated Lord 
Robert Cecil’s motion for the Closure by 32 votes (249 to 217). 


The announcement of the indefinite postponement of the 
Amending Bill made by Mr. Asquith on Thursday is discussed 
so fully in a leading article in to-day’s issue that we do not 
propose to deal with it further here. 


The amazing trial of Mme. Caillaux ended on Tuesday, 
when the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty to the 
question whether she had committed wilful murder. The 
Times correspondent says that no other verdict could have 
been returned—since the question to the jury was put in 
this form—unless the jury wished her to be executed or to 
suffer a long imprisonment. There were enthusiastic cheers 
in Court, but in the streets there were formidable anti- 
Caillaux demonstrations. ‘The trial remained irrelevant 
throughout, according to English standards of jurisprudence, 
and counsel finally appealed from their different points of 
view to the nature of the European situation. We may 
note that the intimate letters which M. Calmette was sup- 
posed to be about to publish were read in court and contained 
nothing very startling. Mme. Caillaux consented to the 
reading of the very letters to prevent the publication of 
which she had shot M. Calmette. 


The Lord Chancellor has appointed a Committee to advise 
the Public Trustee on investments. The members are Mr. 
F. Huth Jackson, Mr. R. Martin Holland, Mr. R. M. Kindersley, 
and Mr. J. H. Mullens, jun.—an excellent choice. 








Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 30th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 69}—Friday week 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITAIN’S DUTY. 


se British nation is always at its best in a war crisis. 

What is, or at any rate what appears to be, apathy or 
indifference in small things turns in great matters to cool- 
ness and steadiness. There are, of course, here as elsewhere, 
in all times of crisis, doubts, hesitations, anxieties, and con- 
fusion, but these are superficial. What is fundamental, 
what is the essential, the dominant note, is the determina- 
tion to keep at all costs a straight course. Translated 
into terms of the present crisis, this means that the British 
people are going to maintain the pledges which they have 
given to others by deed, if not by actual word. They are 
going to do what they have openly and clearly allowed 
others to expect they will do—they feel their obligation 
to be just as sacred as though it had been set down on 
paper and sealed with a hundred seals. Our duty is 
to stand by our friends, and we shall stand by them, 
be the burden never so heavy. But though duty 
is a sufficient consideration, it is not immaterial to 
remember that even if we were in no way bound in conscience 
and honour to stand by France and Russia, we must stand 
by them in the last resort merely from motives of self- 
interest. A war involving France and Russia in which we 
did not participate would bring on us greater perils than 
would participation in a war on the side of France and 
Russia, even though the latter war required us to put 
forth our whole strength and to stake our all in ships, 
men, and money. France and Russia might be beaten 
without our he!p, and Germany and her satellite Powers 
become the masters of Europe. With our help we can 
predict, as far as it is possible to predict anything, that 
they would not be beaten, for by our sea power we 
supply the link which would prevent them from being 
isolated and destroyed in turn. 

To prove this we need only consider what would 
happen should we stand out and say that a war caused 
by Russia’s refusal to allow Austria-Hungary to destroy 
Servia had nothing to do with us. The first result must 
be intense bitterness on the part of Russia and France, who, 
whether they actually had warrant for such feeling or not, 
would consider themselves betrayed. In these circumstances 
suppose the German Government, before operations had 
begun, or even after the first skirmishes on the frontier, were 
to instruct their diplomatic agents to speak to Russia and 
France in the following terms: “Is it not madness for us 
five nations, three of the Alliance and two of the Entente, 
to tear each other’s eyes out and involve all Europe in 
bloodshed and material loss beyond all computation, while 
selfish, perfidious England stands out and reaps the 
benefit? After we have fought for, say, a year, England, 
swollen with the commerce we have let slip, and with her 
sea power intact, will probably step in and fleece us all. 
Would it not be better to cease our quarrels and join 
together to strike down the rapacious tyrant of the seas 
and divide among us the inheritance she has misused ? 
We can do whatever we will, for Britain has no friends. 
If Russia takes India, if Germany and France divide Africa 
between them, and if the rest of the Colonial possessions of 
Britain are also fairly partitioned, everybody will have 
room for expansion and a place in the sun without any 
of the partitioning Powers having to make sacrifices. 
There is plenty for all in the British Empire.” In these 
circumstances what answer could be expected from France 
and Russia, smarting from our desertion and offered the 
negative bribe of being relieved from the miseries of war 
and the positive bribe of the distribution of the British 
Empire? They would not be human if they did not say 
Yes. Remember that this is no figment of our imagina- 
tion. The suggestion has been made in principle before, 
and it would certainly be made to-morrow if we took the 
line that France and Russia may fight over Servia if they 
like, but that it is no business of ours. 

But suppose we are wrong, and that the French and 
Russians refused the German bait and insisted on fighting 
without our help? It is to be feared that in the end 
France would be beaten, and though Russia could not 
be invaded, her armies could be forced back as Japan 
forced them back, and the Empire of the Tsar would 
be left impotent for half a generation. What would 











happen in that case can easily be predicted. German 

would, of course, place France permanently hors FA 
combat, and one of the demands to which the French might, 
in the given circumstances, yield willingly enough would 
be the handing over of the whole of the effective part 
of the French fleet to Germany. But such a transfor of 
naval power would at once give the Germans, who haya 
plenty of men, a considerable naval predominance over 
this country. If we tried to prevent the transfer, then wa 
should be placing ourselves in the ridiculous position of 
going to war with Germany single-handed when we might 
have gone to war with her with powerful allies. In any 
case, if the Triple Alliance were the victor, Germany would 
bestride the whole European continent, and havea position 
stronger than that of Napoleon at his greatest. But let 
no one suppose that she would be grateful or friendly to 
England because England had deserted Russia and France, 
The Germans would very naturally and very rightly from 
their point of view be intensely suspicious. What they 
would do, and small blame to them, would be to come to 
us and say in effect: “It is now your turn. We are tired 
of war and want to enjoy the blessings of peace, but we 
cannot do so while you hold the command of the sea. You 
must enter into the German European system. If you will 
do this in a friendly spirit we shall not interfere with you, 
If you ure recalcitrant then we must have the fight 
out and at once. We cannot sit down in peace while 
you stand by holding the Empire of the sea.” Thus, 
either by an arrangement between the Powers or by a 
victory of the Triple Alliance, Britain must be placed at 
a tremendous disadvantage. 

But perhaps it will be said that France and Russia 
may win even without our aid. Let those who use this 
argument reflect upon its folly. If we are going to rely 
upon the chance of Germany and Austria-Hungary being 
beaten, is it not madness not to make that chance a 
certainty by fighting on the side which we not only want 
to see victorious, but which must win if we are to be safe? 
The truth is that neither from the point of view of honour 
and good faith nor from that of national safety is it possible 
for us to stand out of warif warcomes. We will go further 
and say that, though things look very black as we write, the 
one chance of peace lies in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
being made to understand that we are going to stand by 
Russia and France absolutely and without restriction. 
At present they do not believe that, but think that we can 
be cajoled or bullied out of doing our duty. If it is known 
that there is no chance of such cajolery or bullying being 
effective, then there is a chance, even at the eleventh hour, 
that Germany may say to Austria-Hungary: “ You have 
done enough to vindicate your honour and to humiliate 
Servia—you must withdraw before the final catastrophe. 
Armageddon is too uncertain to be worth fighting—just 
now.” 





IF WAR COMES. 


i war comes—if Russia insists on mobilizing and 
Germany fulfils her threat to Russia to regard a 
Russian mobilization as a declaration of war, and if there- 
upon France, in order to carry out her obligations to her 
ally, mobilizes and therefore declares war—Britain must 
stand by her friends and also mobilize and declare war. 
In a condition of things so terrible we should be most 
careful to keep our eyes upon what must always be the 
object of war. The object of war is to beat the enemy 
—to win. You cannot have war with a limited liability. 
You cannot hope for a half-success in war. If you 
strike at all you must strike with all your strength, whether 
of heart or hand. You must remember that the half- 
blow will enrage your enemy just as much as the blow 
that crushes. Keep out of a quarrel as long as you possibly 
can, but once at war put every man, every shilling, and 
every ounce of strength you possess into the fray. Such 
whole measures may shorten war very materially or may 
even stop war, a feat which half-hearted blows, like other 
half-measures, can never achieve. 

What do these principles mean for us? They mean 
that, as soon as it becomes clear that war cannot be 
avoided, we must at once take the initiative and act 
with crushing force wherever we can make our will 
effective. We must, to begin with, mobilize our sea and 
land forces and send an expeditionary force to assist the 
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act with and under the French generalissimo 
the French Sees Saae aae Se - 

: action of ours in Belgium, but a close and loya 
— co-operation amounting to combination. Probably 
our expeditionary force, for reasons of geographical 
convenience, would become the Left of the French force, 
but that is only an accident, just as it was an accident that 
Cromwell’s Tronsides became the Left of Turenne 8 army. 
Our troops must be put exactly where they fit in best with 
the French scheme of defence. If, for example, that point 
should be the centre, then to the centre they must go. 
But that is not all we should do or the first thing 
we should do. The first thing—and, in our opinion, it 
might have a very strong effect in stopping war, even 
after it had nominally begun—would be to send our 
Mediterranean Squadron into the Adriatic, with orders to 
cruise off the Dalmatian coast in company with a 
French Squadron, and, on the declaration of war, 
either to destroy the Austro-Hungarian fleet or to 
blockade it at Pola or wherever it could be found. We are 
assuming, of course, as we have a right to assume, that 
with our whole naval force mobilized we should have 
sufficient power to deal with the German fleet in the 
North Sea without having to recall the Mediterranean 
Squadron. 

Think for a moment what must be the effect on Austro- 
Hungarian policy and mobilization of the presence of our 
fleet in the Adriatic. In the first place, the local effect in 
encouraging Servia and Montenegro would be very great. 
While Austro-Hungarian ships hold the command of the 
Adriatic they can paralyse Montenegrin action—which is 
not perhaps very important, but still worth something— 
and they might also, if they chose to brush aside 
diplomatic difficulties and to seize Scutari, greatly 
embarrass Servia at least indirectly. If, however, we, 
instead of Austria-Hungary, dominated the coast of 
Dalmatia, the boot would be on the other leg. Monte- 
negro would be free to take such action as she could, and 
through Scutari we might actually get into touch with 
Servia. Again, the sight of a strong British force 
cruising off Ragusa, especially if it had been able to 
crush the Austro-Hungarian, would give heart and hope to 
the Slavonic populations in Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
throughout Dalmatia, and might cause very serious 
embarrassment to Austria-Hungary, embarrassment which 
would extend as far as Trieste. ‘The Austrians would, of 
course, call such intervention brutal, but war is brutal, and 
can only be carried on by brutal means. At any rate, those 
who invoke war cannot complain of it. Beyond thus 
proving to Austria-Hungary the reality of sea power and 
the ability of a naval force to stretch its arm far 
beyond the coast-line, the appearance of our ships in the 
Adriatic should have a very powerful effect on the general 
situation. 

One of our first diplomatic objects in war should be to 
make it clear tothe Italians that, much as we like them as 
a people, and loath as we should be on general considerations 
to injure them, they cannot be at war with us on half- 
terms. If they go in with the rest of the Triple Alliance 
we must strain every nerve to crush them. We need not 
necessarily ask them to join us, but we should have to tell 
them that if they are against us we must strike at their 
coasts and do them every injury we can. Further, if at the 
end of the war we were victorious, no sentimental feeling on 
our part for Italy could avail to save her from the fate she 
had courted. To emphasize this lesson we should ask the 
French fleet to co-operate with our fleet in the Adriatic by 
also sending a squadron to hold the Italian fleet at 
Spezia, Naples, or Brindisi, or wherever it had been concen- 
trated. The Italians would then be between two fires. 
They would find it impossible to effect a junction with 
Austria-Hungary, for they would be fully engaged in 
guarding the coast of Italy against the French. In 
these circumstances we should, as we have said above, 
present an ultimatum to Italy, requiring her either to 
leave the Triple Alliance or to take the consequences of 
a naval attack on both flanks. 

What would Italy do? No doubt she would desire to 
remain loyal to her promises to Germany, but, after all, 
force majeure will take no denial. We may presume that 
she would say to the Germans: “ England and France 
have given us forty-eight hours to make up our minds. 
Can you send a portion of the German fleet into the 


French—i.e., to 
jin defence of 





Mediterranean to help us? If you can do so, then we 
shall stick to the letter of our bargain at all costs. If you 
tell us that you cannot, we must reluctantly bow to fate and 
stand aloof. There is something more to be said, however. 
In all probability pressure will be put upon us not merely 
to stand neutral but to join France, Russia, and Britain. ° 
If we resist this pressure, will you promise that you will 
not visit our enforced neutrality upon us?” Germany 
would, presumably, be obliged to give that promise, for, 
if not, Italy would feel that her best plan for safety 
would be to join with France, Russia, and Britain, 
getting, of course, if they won, the promise of Trent, 
the Austrian Tyrol, and Trieste. In that case Italy would 
at once occupy those territories and even penetrate further 
into the heart of Austria-Hungary. But with Servia 
pressing on her South-Kastern frontier, Italy on her 
Southern and Western, and Russia on her North- 
Eastern, the condition of Austria-Hungary would indeed 
be perilous. 

ltaly can, in truth, make any terms she likes if only 
we and France are bold enough and steady enough in the 
demands we make upon her. She could, indeed, as we 
have explained elsewhere, at this moment, purely on her 
own initiative and without any external pressure, force peace 
upon the whole Continent. But if Italy were to leave 
the Triple Alliance, and if our ships of war were 
throwing all South-Eastern Austria into confusion, it is by 
no means impossible that Austria-Hungary might even at 
the eleventh hour realize the terrible risks to which she 
was exposed and come to terms. If she did there would 
be no nation more glad than Great Britain, for we have no 
quarrel with Austria-Hungary. We have never in our 
history been at war with her; we respect her, and the last 
thing in the world that we desire is that she should commit 
suicide because Germany has—alas, for the peace of the 
world—got it into her head that it is a case of “now or 
never.” That, after all,is why we are on the brink of what 
may well prove the most appalling war in the history of 
the world. 





THE IRISH SITUATION. 


ee ee attack upon Servia has 
changed the face of the world. Nowhere are the 
marks of that change to be seen more clearly than in our 
internal political situation. The Irish problem may be 
said to have reached the maximum of exasperation on 
Sunday. In Parliament there was a deadlock, for the 
Irish Nationalists were determined not to accept the 
Lords’ amendments, and to refuse that measure of exclu- 
sion which alone will satisfy the Ulstermen—the exclusion 
of, at least, the six counties which make up the homogeneous 
Protestant Ulster. But worse than this deadlock was the 
fear that the Ulstermen, excited by the denial of Exclusion 
in the only form in which they could accept it, would at 
once have recourse to arms or to some desperate act. To 
a position so perilous was on Sunday added riot and blood- 
shed in Dublin. A successful attempt at gun-runnin 

at Howth led first to a conflict with the police an 

the soldiers, and, later, to an attack on the soldiers by 
a mob which ended in the small body of soldiers 
firing in self-defence upon their assailants. The 
incident, as a whole, gave rise to the fiercest recrimi- 
nations on the part of the Nationalists, and on Tuesday 
nothing could possibly have seemed worse than the pro- 
spects of the Amending Bill which was put down for 
Thursday. ‘The moral atmosphere was one in which there 
seemed no opportunity for that conciliation and give-and- 
take by which alone a peaceful solution of the Irish 
situation could be reached. Then the European crisis 
developed—on lines of imminent peril. At once the 
danger of a fratricidal struggle vanished from the scene. 
It vanished as completely as did the danger of an out- 
break between three conflicting navies before the blast 
of the hurricane at Samoa. It may be remembered how 
in the “eighties” the squadrons of England, America, and 
Germany were on the point of fighting each other over the 
administration of the Islands, when suddenly there arose 
a tempest of tremendous force, and in the stress and terror 
of the storm the human squabbling ceased. It is to be 
feared, alas, that no tempest, physical or moral, can now 
drive the combatants of Europe into peace, but at any 
rate the crisis has saved us from civil strife. 
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On Thursday, in a scene unparalleled in our Parlia- | played so happy and so patriotic a part in the movement 


mentary history or without parallel since 1814, Mr. | for closing our ranks, in holding that we cannot i 


ndefinitely 


Asquith rose to announce that the second reading of the | postpone the Irish question—rather, let us say that it 
Amending Bill should be postponed indefinitely in order | will be better if wecan use the goodwill engendered by the 
that the country might face the perils before her in Europe | common peril to arrive at a national settlement. If for no 


with a united front. The Prime Minister’s words were | other reason, the existence of two bodies of armed 


men in 


worthy in every way of the occasion, and we desire to| Ireland calls loudly for such a settlement. At this 


record them in our pages in full :— 


moment armed men in the British dominions must have 


“We meet to-day under conditions of gravity which are almost | 02° object, and only one object. Such men must now not 


unparalleled in the experience of every one of us. The issues of 
peace and war are hanging in the balance, and with them the risk 
of a catastrophe of which it is impossible to measure either the 
dimensions or the effects. In these circumstances it is of vital 
importance in the interests of the whole world that this country, 
which has no interests of its own directly at stake, should present 
a united front and be able to speak and act with the authority 
of an undivided nation. If we were to proceed to-day with the 
first order on the paper we should inevitably, unless the debate 
was conducted with an artificial tone, be involved in acute 
controversy in regard to domestic differences whose importance to 
ourselves no one here in any quarter of the House is disposed 
to disparage or to belittle. I need not say more than that such a 
nse of our time at such a moment might have injurious, and 
lastingly injurious, effects on the international situation. I have 
had the advantage of consultation with the Leader of the 
Opposition, who, I know, shares to the full the view which I have 
expressed. We shall therefore propose to put off for the present 
the consideration of the second reading of the Amending Bill—of 
course, without prejudice to its future—in the hope that by a 
postponement of the discussion the patriotism of all parties will 
contribute what lies in our power, if not to avert at least to 
circumscribe the calamities which threaten the world. In the 
meantime the business which we shall take will be confined to 
necessary matters which will not be of a controversial character.” 


Not less worthy of the occasion was Mr. Bonar Law’s 
instant answer on behalf of the Unionist Party to the 
appeal made by the Prime Minister :— 

“ As the Prime Minister has informed the House, it is with our 
concurrence that he has made the suggestion which we have just 
heard. At a moment like the present, when even those of us who 
do not share diplomatic secrets feel that the statement of the 
Prime Minister is true, that peace and war may be trembling in 
the balance, I think it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be made plain to every one that, whatever our domestic 
differences may be, they do not prevent us from presenting a 
united front in the councils of the world. I am obliged to the 
Prime Minister for saying that in the meantime party contro- 
versial business will not be taken. I am sure that itis his inten- 
tion, as it would be the wish of the whole House, that this 
postponement will not in any way prejudice the interests of any of 
the parties to the controversy. I should like to add—and I do so, 
not to give information to the House, the members of which quite 
understand the position, but in order that it may be plain outside 
that in what I have now said I speak not only, so faras Iam 
entitled to speak, for the Unionist Party, but for Ulster—that in 
what I have just said I have the concurrence of my right hon. 
friend the member for Trinity College.” 


Neither the Prime Minister nor Mr. Bonar Law attempted 
to look beyond the indefinite postponement of the Amend- 
ing Bill, and for the moment they were right in their 
reticence. At the present hour, what it is necessary 
the country should feel and Europe should feel is that 
our party divisions are, till the danger is past, to be 
entirely blotted out. We are all supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The Opposition have gone out of business, or, 
rather, their business is now not to turn the Government 
out of office, but to keep it in and give it every possible 
help and support. The whole nation feels that if we have 
to wage a war it is very much better under our system 
that there should be no swapping of horses while we cross 
the stream. There must be no thought of any change in 
the Government till the danger is over. A great part of 
the nation would indeed go further, and say that under the 
peculiarities of our system the national energy is best con- 
served and best applied by a Liberal Government supported 
by a Unionist Opposition. To say this is not to throw 
any sort of suspicion on the Liberal Party. Ina crisis 
the leaders and the rank and file would of course be as 
absolutely loyal to the national interests as the Unionists 
would be. Still one feels instinctively that the maximum 
of public confidence is gained through a Cabinet like 
the present, supported by mea like Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Edward 


lay down their arms. Instead, they must be asked to use 
them if need be in the work of national defence. In such 
circumstances neither side, neither of the potential com. 
batants of yesterday, can hope to have their own way to 
the full. There must be sacrifices, great and many, on 
both sides. Unionist aspirations, though we say it with 
regret, must to a great extent be disappointed, as must 
also Nationalist aspirations. We are not, of course, go 
foolish as to suggest that we ought to do evil that good 
may come, for on such a foundation nothing can be built, 
What, however, we must all do is to bow to the inevitable 
and to realize that in circumstances like the present we 
must be content to forgo the best, and accept not merely the 
second best, but what may seem to us a great deal less than 
the second best, in order to secure the harmony and unity 
which have become essential to our existence as a nation, 
And here the King’s Conference, though it seemed abortive, 
may well prove to have been of the greatest possible use. If 
that Conference did nothing else, at least it brought the 
Trish leaders into touch with the Unionist leaders, and each 
learnt something for good of the others. May not the 
personal acquaintance thus begun lead to another con- 
ference in which the Ulstermen and Nationalists may find 
common ground? We make no special appeal to the 
Nationalists, but they will not, we are sure, misunderstand 
us if wo remind them that magnanimity is an Irish quality, 
and, further, that the English people are not an ungrateful 
people, and that if they now lay that people under an 
obligation by their goodwill, such an obligation will not 
be forgotten—provided always that in repaying it we do 
not call upon others than ourselves to make sacrifices. 
We return, however, to the need of the hour. It is unity 
at home and strength abroad—closed ranks and fighting 
men. Surely Ireland can help us here. 





“SEEK THE FIRST NEUTRAL PORT”! 


ee words which we have placed at the head of this 
article represent, we believe, the orders likely to be 
given to the masters of ships by the agents of the Marine 
Insurance Clubs on the outbreak of war. A fine prospect 
indeed! If ships—even though these instructions apply 
only to the vessels which are insured not by professional 
underwriters but under private insurance schemes of 
shipowning companies—are to rush for the shelter of 
neutral ports on the outbreak of war, we may expect 
the price of necessaries to fly up to a point which 
we prefer not to predict or even to think about. 
The Insurance Clubs have their financial solvency 
—their ability to pay for all losses—to consider. The 
basis of their instructions is, of course, hard economic 
argument, and they are not to be blamed. But such 
instructions as these are nevertheless the sort of thing 
that hampers a nation in the first weeks of making war. 
The failure of ships to turn up at their home port at the 
expected time would not only violently send up prices by 
diminishing such supply of necessaries as had been reckoned 
on, but would feed that general commercial panic which 
it should be one of the primary objects of statesmen who 
would wage war successfully to prevent or dispel. Sir 
Robert Giffen pointed out that one of the earliest signs 
that would cause people to appreciate the meaning of a 
great European war would be the refusal of bankers to cash 
cheques. So far the present financial panic which has 
spread over the Continent has affected London as a Stock 
Exchange panic, not as a financial panic, but already we 
have the means of guessing what the general financial and 
commercial upheaval would be like if a great war should 


Carson, Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon and Lord Milner—to unhappily be forced upon us. A Government harassed by 


take only a few names. 

But though, as we have said, the Government and the 
Opposition were quite right on Thursday to make no 
attempt to go beyond the postponement of all discussion 


a commercial panic that inflicts strangling insurance rates 
on shipping are not a Government who can conduct war 
with a free and undistracted mind. They may be troubled 
by unrest among people doubtful of the delivery of their 





on the Irish question, we agree with the Zimes, which has 
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may be troubled, again, by a mad cry— 
hunger ae ru all. its shortsightedness—that the Navy 
should “hang about” for the safe convoying of merchant 
shipping instead of searching out the enemy and destroy- 
ing him—which is the only way of ensuring our food 
supply in the long run. The insurance rates demanded 
for shipping are at the moment at which we write much 
stiffer than anyone had foreseen. Even ships in the 
Atlantic, away from all calculable dangers, are affected by 
these rates. All these things are a plain warning that 
the Government ought to do, late though it now is, 
everything that is possible to allay commercial anxiety. 

What can be done to reduce commercial fears to a 
minimum? We have frequently expressed our views on 
this subject, but we find that most people are so curiously 
unconversant with the whole subject that we shall not 
apologize for stating them over again. The Govern- 
ment, in our opinion, ought at once to give a national 
guarantee or indemnity to shipping, by endorsing the 
policies of all bona fide insured British ships. They 
would say in effect to shipowners: “Go ahead in war 
exactly as in times of peace. If you suffer any war loss the 
Government will be behind you.” Such a scheme was 
described in principle by the Editor of the Spectator in 
evidence given by him before the Committee on a National 
Guarantee for the War Risks of Shipping, whose Report 
was issued in 1908. Ina Memorandum he submitted the 
following points :— 

“(1) That it is of vital importance that during war, as during 
peace, the freest possible access and exit shall be secured to those 
who desire to import or export food and other merchandise. 

(2) That it is within the power of the Government to assimilate 
the conditions under which commerce is carried on during war to 
those which prevail in peace :— 

(a) By maintaining command of the sea. 

(b) By undertaking to make good any losses which owners of 
= and cargoes may sustain by running their ships 
and embarking their cargoes as freely during war as in 

eace. 

(3) That it would repay the Government to guarantee immunity 
from pecuniary loss, because it is the fear of destruction, rather 
than the actual destruction, of ships and cargoes that has to be 
dreaded from the public point of view. 

(4) That heavy rates of war insurance on British shipping 
would result from this fear, and would severely handicap British 
trade in neutral markets. 

(5) That to prevent fraud the State should only undertake war 
risks where the owners had insured against ordinary sea risks, 
and only for the amount insured against sea risks. 

(6) That in case of dispute the policy should be adjudicated 
upon exactly as it would be in peace time between owners and 
insurers, the Government being in the position of the defendants,” 


Many other expedients for preventing an excessive rise in 
prices during war have, of course, been proposed—national 
granaries, the relief of wheat lands from rates, subsidies to 
the owners of swift grain ships,and so on. None of these, 
however, would have the efficacy of a national insurance 
of shipping. Moreover—and this is a very important fact in 
this crisis—a national guarantee could be brought into being 
within a few days. The other schemes would all need time 
to mature. Why should not the Government on Monday 
suspend the Standing Orders and quickly pass a brief 
Bill enabling them to endorse, with a war risks clause, 
all bona fide insurance policies of British ships and 
of cargoes carried in British ships? We are certain 
that the effect would be enormous in ensuring that 
a steady stream of shipping should reach this country 
instead of seeking shelter in neutral ports in time of war, 
and in freeing the Government from superfluous anxiety. 
It is the fear of capture, not the losses that would be 
actually incurred, which would do the country immeasur- 
able damage. What we ought to provide against is a 
nervous state of mind in the commercial community. 
The objections to our scheme are not very serious. It 
has been said that it would encourage fraud. But if the 
Government were in the position of defendants in the event 
of dispute they would have the same means of protecting 
themselves that Lloyd’s has now. Lloyd's has not given up 
the insuring of ships because fraud is sometimes attempted. 
It is absurd to be turned aside by a morbid fear that ship- 
owners will gain too much by the bargain when so much 
national safety and well-being might be secured. Ship- 
owners, it is said, would run unnecessary risks, but the 
masters of ships do not now run unnecessary risks merely 
because they know that they are fully insured. Again, 
it is argued that the risks to shipping are not really 





very great, and that therefore a national indemnity 
is not required, and that the Government would stand to 
lose money to no purpose. But this objection answers 
itself. If the losses were comparatively few—as we believe 
they would be—the Government would have to make very 
few payments. Meanwhile we should have what everyone 
must admit is a possession of great importance in waging 
war—an atmosphere of confidence and calm among traders. 
Lord Sydenham has said that commerce is easier to protect 
than formerly. We can quite believe it, but such a belief 
must obviously leave our desire for a national indemnity 
unchanged. Perhaps shipowners may think, on the other 
hand, that wireless telegraphy has lessened the chances of 
escape for merchant ships. If they do think so there is 
now a cause of panic which was unknown in the last 
naval wars of Europe. Admiral Mahan's estimate that 
the losses to British shipping in the French wars did not 
amount to more than 24 per cent. tells on our side 
rather than on that of the objectors. It might even 
happen that if Great Britain suppressed all naval rivalry 
our trade would increase as it did during the Seven Years’ 
War. The possibility, nevertheless, remains that a few 
startling captures at the beginning of a war would frighten 
much shipping off the seas. Each owner would fear that 
his ship would be the one to be captured, although all the 
time it would be admitted that the aggregate of loss to 
the whole shipping community would be comparatively 
slight even if all ships went to sea as usual. 

Great Britain in war would be like a besieged town 
with one road leading into it across a rickety bridge. 
The local dealers in provisions would charge high prices to 
secure themselves against the probable loss of wagons 
through the bridge giving way. Each dealer would tell 
himself that it might be his wagons that would be lost. 
Yet the total loss in wagons would certainly be small, even 
if the bridge did give way. If the commandant of the town 
were wise he would say: “ A regular supply of food for the 
inhabitants at as nearly as possible market prices is 
essential. imustinsist onit. At the same time I see that 
you dealers are taking risks that may fall heavily on one 
or two of you. I shall therefore secure you all against 
such a loss. Go onas though the bridge were perfectly 
safe. If it gives way I will pay the full losses incurred by 
anyone without any question.” We sincerely hope that in 
the present crisis all those who recognize the vast import- 
ance of avoiding panic and high prices will give their 
attention to what we propose. It is late to bring in a Bill, 
but it is not too late. Why not, as we have suggested 
already, put it down for Monday ? 





THE FINANCE OF WAR. 


Ss slump on the London Stock Exchange, which is 
but a pale reflection of the crises on Continental 
Bourses, will help to bring home to everyone the intimate 
connexion between money and war. It has often been said 
that the lack of money has never prevented a war from 
taking place. That may be true, but, at any rate, war 
causes an instant and keen demand for money by the 
combatants. Money they must and will have if it 
can by any possibility be secured. For this reason 
the moment war appears to be imminent bankers and 
other holders of money try to realize their assets in 
order to have loose cash ready for financing the war. 
This is the explanation of the heavy sales of German 
holdings in Canadian railways, and the same cause, in a 
greater or a lesser degree, is affecting the whole market 
for securities. Equally important is the effect of war 
upon the finances of the Governments concerned. The 
first thing that every Government must do when it goes 
to war is to borrow money, unless, as in the case of the 
recent Italian war in Tripoli, a special war hoard has been 
accumulated in advance. 

It is for this reason that English finance ministers, until 
the advent of Mr. Lloyd George, have made a point not 
only of paying off debt during peace time but also of keep- 
ing the scale of taxation low during peace so as to have a 
large fund to draw upon in time of war. Both these 
points have been neglected by the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It is quite true that a considerable amount 
of debt has been paid off since Mr. Lloyd George succeeded 
Mr. Asquith at the Treasury. But the Sinking Fund has 
been very greatly reduced from the point at which Mr. 
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Asquith left it, and we may shrewdly suspect that the 
reduction would have been even greater if it had not been 
checked by other members of the Cabinet. Radical 
defenders of the modern Radical finance are in the habit 
of comparing the amount of the Sinking Fund under Mr. 
Lloyd George with the amount under Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, but they forget to note that since 1903 the rate of 
interest on Consols has only been 24 per cent., and that 
this saving of interest means a very considerable addition 
to the Sinking Fund without any additional burden to 
the taxpayer. They also forget to notice that the 
low price of Consols makes each additional million 
devoted to debt reduction more effective in reducing 
liabilities. Yet it is doubtful whether even Mr. Lloyd 
George would welcome a fall in Consols because it enabled 
him to buy up stock more cheaply. Finally, if a fair 
comparison is to be made between Unionist finance in 
the years preceding the South African War and Radical 
finance in the years succeeding that war, account must be 
taken of the magnitude of the public revenue. A rich 
man can afford to spend more upon wiping off his debts 
than a poor man. The best comparison to take is between 
the year when the principle of a fixed debt charge was 
established by Sir Stafford Northcote—namely, 1875—and 
the current year. In 1875 the public revenue was just 
over £74,000,000 ; in the current year it is estimated at 
£207,000,000. In 1875, with the approval of all parties, 
Sir Stafford Northcote fixed the debt charge at £28,000,000 
a year, and hoped that that charge would remain per- 
manent, thus providing a sinking fund which would year 
by year grow greater and progressively wipe out more and 
more of the National Debt. In the present year Mr. 
Lloyd George has put the fixed debt charge at £23,500,000. 
lf the four amounts are compared it will be seen that Sir 
Stafford Northcote devoted one-third of the public revenue 
to meeting the debt charges; Mr. Lloyd George devotes 
one-ninth. Let it be admitted at once that if there 
had been no South African War the maintenance of the 
fixed debt charge at £28,000,000 would probably have 
been an excessive provision at the present time for the 
reduction of debt. But the South African War was a big 
financial fact, and ought to have proved a serious warning. 
This war with a small group of people involved, besides 
fairly heavy war taxation, an addition of £159,000,000 to 
the National Debt. Since the end of the war £119,000,000 
has been wiped off the dead-weight debt, leaving 
£40,000,000 of indebtedness on account of the war eleven 
years after the war ended. 

This alone is a sufficient condemnation of the present 
Government for reducing the fixed debt charge, but it is 
by no means the whole of the story. Although the dead- 
weight debt has been reduced, simultaneously other 
liabilities have been incurred, and the increase of indebted- 
ness under this head is £29,000,000. For this increase 
Unionist Ministers are parily responsible, for it was Mr. 
Goschen who initiated the objectionable system of borrow- 
ing for military and naval works and for public 
buildings. But the Liberals are equally, and in one 
respect even more, to blame. They are more to 
blame because when in opposition they unsparingly 
condemned this system of finance. Since they came into 
power they have adopted the example of their predecessors 
and continued to pile up debt with one hand while paying 
off debt with the other. Their defence is that they have 
only borrowed for remunerative undertakings, such as 
telephone extensions. The defence is not true in fact, for 
a small part of their borrowings has been devoted to 
military works and a considerable part to public buildings 
for civil departments. But the main weakness of the 
defence lies in the fact that this so-called remunerative 
expenditure is rapidly ceasing to be remunerative. The 
public is already becoming aware that since the Govern- 
ment took over the telephones what was a very profitable 
undertaking is rapidly heading for a loss. Already, 
indeed, the Government has lost the handsome and grow- 
ing revenue of over £300,000 a year which it was pre- 
viously receiving without trouble or expense or risk from 
the National Telephone Company. Simultaneously the 
substantial dividends which the Company was paying 
to its shareholders have disappeared, and all that the 
undertaking now yields as an equivalent for these 
dividends and this tribute is a profit which barely suffices 





admitted that even this financial result will be worse in 
the present year, and we may confidently predict that in q 
very few years’ time the telephones will be run at a loss 
It is sufficient to note that the Post Office has tardily been 
compelled to ask a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the loss on the telegraphs, a loss 
which is now probably little short of £1,500,000 a year. 
If Governments were run on ordinary business principles, 
as obviously they ought to be when they are dealing with 
business transactions, the Government would have inquired 
into the loss on the telegraphs before instead of after 
undertaking the purchase of the telephones. The net 
result of these two pieces of State Socialism is that the 
public exchequer is probably two millions a year less well 
off than it would have been if the telegraphs and the 
telephones had been left in private hands. 

Even this, however, is a small point compared with the 
reckless manner in which Mr. Lloyd George has piled u 
war taxation in time of peace. It was one of Mr Gladstone's 
favourite maxims that the Income Tax should always be 
kept low in peace as a great instrument for meeting the 
cost of war. Mr. Lloyd George has succeeded in raising 
the Income Tax on unearned incomes to the highest point 
that it attained either in the Crimean or in the South 
African wars, and though earned incomes are taxed at 
appreciably lower rates, those rates are much higher than 
ever before in times of peace. Simultaneously the taxes 
on tobacco and alcohol, two great staples of public revenue, 
have been enormously raised. The Death Duties, again, 
have been raised to a point where even a Radical financier 
like Mr. Chiozza Money is compelled to admit that they are 
ceasing to be proportionately lucrative. Consequently, 
if England had to face the cost of a new war she 
would no longer find herself in the splendid financial 
position in which she stood in the case of the South 
African War. It is worth recording that in connexion 
with the international problems arising out of this 
war one of the comments made by French critics 
of the situation was that for England “la question 
financiére n’existe pas.” We can no longer make that 
boast. After five years of Mr. Lloyd George’s adwminis- 
tration at the Treasury the financial question has become 
an extremely grave one for us as well as for our neighbours. 
Our only consolation is that for us it is less serious than 
for them. England does at least pay her way year by 
year, and is still paying off debt at the rate of nearly 
£7,000,000 a year. On the other hand, France and 
Germany are steadily increasing their debts, to meet their 
annual expenditure. Quite recently France has had to 
raise a huge new loan to wipe off accumulated deficite. 
Germany has been attempting to avoid the necessity for 
further borrowing by imposing a capital tax, but that tax 
has admittedly yielded very much less than the estimate. 
Therefore we have the melancholy consolation of knowing 
that if our own public finance is bad, as compared with 
what it was twenty years ago, it is still good as compared 
with that of our Continental neighbours. 








PUBLIC DISTRACTION AND CONCENTRATION. 
f ageonen is an impression—we think a justifiable one— 

among those who take careful note of public tendencies, 
that the popular excitements of to-day correspond less and less 
precisely to the events that provoke them. The present 
menace of the “ Armageddon” which Europe has dreaded for 
many years has seemed to be met, not indeed with apathy, 
but with something that is like apathy when it is compared 
with the tumultuous alarm that had been predicted. And, 
again, week after week Ireland trembles on the brink of a 
disaster such as has not been known since the Stuarts, yet 
the evening newspapers which set forth the bills most likely 
to capture the curiosity of the passer-by still find it worth 
while to mention the latest boxing match or the Goodwood 
races. They “know their business best,” and probably they 
are right as to the preoccupations of people’s minds. It may 
be said that it was always thus, and we are neither romantic 
nor simple enough to suppose that the gravest affairs of the 
world ever precluded the desire to see or hear about the 
latest thing in bear-baiting or cock-fighting or whatever the 
craze of the moment happened to be. It has been remarked 
that what holds a man’s mind in the height of a national 
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trousers. If that be not true, it is at least true that no man 
can give his mind to other matters ifhe has not enough money 
to buy trousers, and much less if he has not enough money for 
food. It is too easy, moreover, to form an estimate of public 
feeling from one’s own surroundings. You do not happen to 
hear this or that subject mentioned in the train in which you 
travel, or at some dinner-party " representative of English 
life,” and you decide on the evidence within twenty-four hours 
that the country has grown apathetic. Another observer may 
have aroused the anger of an excitable stranger by a passing 
yemark on public affairs, and have jumped to the conclusion 
that Englishmen have become hysterical. Let us make every 
allowance for the mistakes due to insufficient data. We 
still think that public opinion is less easily aroused than 
formemly. 

There are obvious reasons why this should be so. Universal 
elementary education has made every person in the land who 
has learned to read susceptible to excitement through the 
printed word. The circulation of a newspaper that is out for 
popularity depends upon the excitement being maintained day 
by day. The newspaper may have excellent information and 
disseminate sound opinions which no one need be ashamed 
to accept ready made. But it must also adopt the device 
—comparatively harmless, we think—of pretending that 
something terrific has happened when, as a matter of fact, 
the preceding twenty-four hours have been almost devoid 
of incident. The effect is like that of listening to a 
man whose every epithet is a superlative. His conversa- 
tion is vivid, picturesque and perhaps for a long time 
stimulating, but while we listen we gradually lose our 
standards of comparison. We know that every breeze will be 
a tempest and every tremor of the earth a quake, so that we 
are no longer appalled when the time comes for either the 
genuine tempest or the genuine earthquake. Again, news- 
paper readers of to-day are like persons seated comfortably in 
the stalls of a theatre, who watch a poignant tragedy for three 
hours and still are able to reserve their deepest feelings for 
the mismanagement of the streets when they find it is 
impossible to get a taxi. News is served so hot and fresh 
upon the breakfast table that the sense of being in contact 
with events in the most distant parts of the world is very real. 
The bombardment of which we read is still going on while the 
leading article that discusses its probable effect is awaiting 
our consideration. A hundred years ago this vivid sense of 
the contact of all parts of the world was unknown. A swift 
frigate brought news from the Mediterranean of an action a 
fortnight after it had been fought. Sixty years ago the Times 
published a single telegram from its special correspondent 
during the Crimean War. And though news arrived slowly 
in those days there was no perfected machinery for circu- 
lating it when it had arrived. We may imagine that there 
were English peasants who lived through the Peninsular war 
and never heard of it, like the sequestered English governess 
of Mr. Maurice Baring’s fancy, who taught her charges in a 
French family through the French Revolution without ever 
knowing that there was a revolution. 

There is no need to insist further on the plain reasons why 
public feeling is less easily moved than in older days. It is 
less acutely moved because it is, in fact, always being moved. 
It is fagged, and less capable of quick changes. But when 
all allowances have been made there are gradations, even 
notable gradations, in popular passions to-day, conditioned 
as they are by our present methods. Englishmen can be 
shaken out of all their stolidity if only their minds are 
compelled to concentrate themselves on a single issue. It 
was so during the South African war, when the dreariness 
of the Black Week expelled the power of thinking on any 
other subject. If in this past week there has not been 
anxiety proportionate to the heavy double blows from the 
Continent and from Ireland, there is an explanation, if not 
an excuse. A shower of bad news has a numbing effect. 
The attention is divided and weakened. The paradox is 
common that more stir may be created by a single event 
than by many. We have all observed the workings of such 
a mental process at the beginning of a war. ‘The first 
act of war is a portent; be it only the capture of an 
armoured engine cr the sinking of a torpedo boat it has an 
heroic magnitude, and the names of the principals in the 
episodes are at once famous. A few ménths later the 
destruction of several trains full of troops or the sinking of 








a whole flotilla of torpedo boats will pass almost without 
remark, 

We might take from history examples of the effects on 
men’s minds of the complicated issue and the single issue 
—examples of public distraction and concentration. The 
events of the French Revolution were extremely intricate. 
Blow fell upon blow till France lost the power to be moved. 
The creation of a wholly new France in 1791 by the put- 
ting into force of the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
was a marvellous upheaval in itself. Wonder could scarcely 
go further. The events that followed: the resistance of the 
émigrés under Provence, Artois, and Condé, the religious 
rising of the Vendée, the insurrection of cities, the internal 
quarrels of the Republicans, the crushing of the Girondins, 
the triumph of the “ Mountain,” the Terror, and so forth—all 
these things were inflicted upon a country scarcely capable 
any longer of sensation. On the other hand, we take the 
feelings of Americans before and during the Civil War to be 
an excellent example of concentration on a single issue. 
Walt Whitman has described the intensity of the conscious- 
ness in New York, when Fort Sumter had been captured, that 
the die was cast, that war had come, and that on every citizen 
had fallen the duty of carrying on that war. It was, indeed, 
a “shock electric.” 


“First O songs for a prelude, 
Lightly strike on the stretch’d tympanum pride and joy in my 


city, 

How she led the rest to arms, how she gave the cue, 

How at once with lithe limb unwaiting a moment she sprang, 

(O superb! O Manhattan, my own, my peerless! 

O strongest you in the hour of danger, in crisis! O truer than 
steel! ) 

How you sprang—how you threw off the costumes of peace with 
indifferent hand, 

How your soft opera-music changed, and the drum and fife were 
heard in their stead, 

How you led to the war (that shall serve for our prelude, songs 
of soldiers), 

How Manhattan drum-taps led. 

Forty years had I in my city seen soldiers parading, ; 

Forty years as a pageant, till unawares the lady of this teeming 
and turbulent city, 

Sleepless amid her ships, her houses, her incalculable wealth, 

With her million children around her, suddenly, 

At dead of night, at news from the south, 

Incens’d struck with clinch’d hand the pavement. 


A shock electric, the night sustain’d it, 

Till with ominous hum our hive at daybreak pour’d out its 

myriads. 

From the houses then and the workshops, and through all the 

doorways, 

Leapt they tumultuous, and lo! Manhattan arming.” 

The character of public feeling is not an unimportant 
thing; it is not a mere “curiosity” for onlookers. A 
Government who mean to govern are bound to study it and to 
lay their plans so as to catch the readiest response to their 
policy. Ifthe people are befogged, numbed, and bewildered, 
and inclined to trust to luck rather than to fash themselves, 
they do not appear as very discerning or very admirable, but 
they are, at all events, easier to guide and to convince. They 
are rather like a high-spirited horse which will fly into a 
dangerous terror at a traction engine on a lonely country 
road—for there the engine is the only strange-looking thing 
to be seen, and has all the magnitude of isolation—but will 
behave in a perfectly docile manner in the deafening and 
horrific traffic of a London street. The horse’s attention is, 
in fact, distracted and dissipated. It is so much alarmed by 
everything that it visualizes nothing in particular. What 
then controls the whole situation is the steady hand of its 
master. The Government have now a rather bewildered 
and crisis-distracted nation to guide, not yet fully awake 
to the meaning of all that is happening. The Government 
cannot at the moment ask for inspiration or advice from the 
people. They must themselves define the situation; they 
must themselves create a policy and themselves guide the 
people. The opportunity belongs to them and to nobody else. If 
they are plainly honest and patriotic they will find a country 
exceptionally ready to support them in doing what is right. 





THE DECEITFULNESS OF WIT. 

IT, like war, has settled a good many questions. Yet it 
cannot always be said to have elucidated them. The 

rights of the point at issue remain, as arule, obscure. Very 
often the merit of a witticism consists in its power to stop 
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thought, generally, no doubt, when further thought about a 
matter is useless, or is degenerating into a fruitless exercise of 
logic. We puzzle ourselves endlessly about something, and 
are suddenly persuaded by a witticism to give the puzzle up. 
Or occasionally, when controversy has burnt itself out, a wit 
will consign the now lifeless ashes to ashes, and the dust of 
dead arguments to dust, and so bury the whole dispute for 
good and all under a monument of ridicule. One of the 
greatest and fiercest controversies of the Middle Ages was 
wittily said to be a dispute about certain letters of the 
alphabet. In reality it concerned a scholastic question of the 
first importance to the science of theology. To all our minds, 
however, it now lies buried under a witticism which throws 
no light whatever upon a question for which men lived and 
died, and about the rights of which none are now capable of 
losing their lives, or even their tempers. Three-quarters of 
the world are deceived by wit to this extent, that they believe 
it to be an argument, and regard it as the culmination of 
reason. In the same way half the world regard a personal 
attack as an argument. “ You are a snob,” they say in effect, 
“and your arguments in favour of democracy are therefore 
probably unsound”; or “Your social fastidiousness is an 
argument not only against your being a Socialist, but against 
Socialism being a desirable economic system.” 

But to go back to the subject of wit. Half of Dr. Johnson’s 
wit simply lays the question at issue to rest—it turns the mind 
of the questioner, while offering him at the same time some sort 
of satisfaction which is notasolution. This is, we believe, the 
form of wit which the Englishman likes best. It is of the nature 
of a verbal miracle, breaking through the uniformity of 
verbal nature and the predictable monotony cf endless logic. 
Johnson, of course, was not a complete wit, he was only a wit 
by the way. He was not like Swift or the great French wits, 
who “thought in jest.” To change the metaphor, Addison 
said that “mirth is like a flash of lightning that leaps 
through the gloom of clouds and glitters for a mcment, while 
cheerfulness keeps a kind of daylight inthe mind.” The saying 
would still be brilliant if we changed the words “mirth” and 
“cheerfulness” to “wit” and “humour.” Wit flashes and shows 
us the surroundings of a subject in a bright, intense light, but 
the scene is very different from the scene as we know it by 
the light of day. Itis not quite real to the beholder. The 
more imagination, the more insight, the more sense of 
beauty he has, the less is it so. Yet he feels that some- 
thing has been revealed to him all the same. His mind is 
satisfied by what he has seen, though it be by a false light. 

It is a curious thing that the conclusions of wit are almost 
always conclusions reached in company. They are nine 
times out of ten the upshot of conversation. We should 
think that this is true even when they first see the light in 
a literary form. They are sparks which come from the 
rubbing together of words. A hermit poet is possible—that 
is, if he had had just enough society to enable him to fall in 
love. Buta hermit wit is hardly thinkable. The great wits 
have lived for the most part when the art of conversation 
was at its highest. By the way, Swift believed that by this 
process of conversational wit-sharpening the heart is dulled. 
A friend, he writes on one occasion, “has sent me an 
account of Dr. Arbutbnot’s illness, which is a very sensible 
affliction to me, who, by being so long out of the world, have 
lost that hardness of heart contracted by years of general 
conversation.” That is a desperate saying quite worthy 
of its author, but containing, surely, a great deal of 
unpleasant truth. Some form of perception seems to desert 
the people who live in public. The acceptance of sorrow 
which they call pluck has something in it of bluntness. 
We mean that the action of the waves of social life has 
eaused their characters to suffer a social change—taken some- 
thing of the individuality, and therefore of the humanity, out 
of them, enabling them to suffer easily and, as it were, without 
complete attention. We know that Dr. Johnson, who hated 
solitude, may be considered an answer to this theory. 
Sydney Smith is, we think, a case in point. There is something 

a little inhuman about him, perfect companion as he must 
have been. The art of talk is being lost, so those who ought 
to know tell us. Perhaps it is accounted for by the fact that 
vital problems press upon men’s minds to-day with a new and 
hitherto unheard-of force. We have far more humour and 
far less wit than our forebears of the eighteenth century. 





This one might do well to remember Rogers’s rebuke to an 
uppish young writer who presumed to criticize the wits of 
the then nearer past. “Don’t be too hard on Pope and 
Dryden. You never know what you may come to.” 

The finest wit is not often of a partisan nature, but some. 
times, of course, it is. It is one of the ironies of fate that wit 
is so often on the wrong side, and that it is so powerful, 
Probably many a stupid country gentleman of Cromwell’s 
time was confirmed in his wavering adherence to the Stuarts 
by the wit who, looking at a Cromwellian coin on the face of 
which was engraved “ God with us” and on the reverse “ The 
Commonwealth of England,” wittily declared that God and the 
Commonwealth were on different sides. Take again the 
other coin epigram. A Royalist wit read the inscription on a 
copper of the first French Republic: “ Liberté, point. Egalité, 
point, Fraternité, point.” Sheridan believed that by his 
wit he could coerce the House of Commons. History 
does not, however, quite bear him out. “ After I had been 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel a few days,” he wrote, “I found that 
four-fifths of the House were composed of country squires 
and great fools. My first effort, therefore, was by a 
lively sally or an ironical remark to make them langh., 
That laugh effaced the recollection of what had been urged in 
opposition to my view of the subject from their stupid pates, 
and then I whipped in an argument and had all the way 
clear before me.” Sheridan is here confusing wit and 
magnetism. No doubt they constantly go together. It is 
impossible for anyone who knows much about Charles II. to 
realize what a bad man he was, or even to realize what a 
frightfully ugly face he had. His wit deceives the critic. 

When one speaks of partisan and non-partisan wit one 

thinks of Henri IV. When he said Paris was worth a Mass he 
said something which showed his complete tolerance for both 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, indeed, his complete 
indifference to either, yet his words for a moment composed 
a great quarrel. Would we had a French wit here to 
ease our differences with the flash of an epigram! The 
Frenchman who took off his hat to a crucifix, but denied 
that he was a Christian, saying, “* Nous nous saluons, mais nous 
ne nous parlons pas,” settled for himself the question of 
religion, and put into one sentence the complete condemnation 
of all merely official religion, whatever its tenets. On the 
other hand, he threw no light whatever on the great question 
which he played with. He merely made it a little more difficult 
than before for other people to think it out. 
Was Hogarth a wit? He seems to belong to the wits rather 
than the humorists. He used his wit to allay, not to elucidate, 
the eternal question which Job started about the success of 
virtue. He justified the ways of God to men by his wit, but 
was it a really satisfying justification ? Possibly under our head- 
ing might come that form of wit which consists in purposely 
misunderstanding. It is perhaps the most mirthful of all wit, 
and a stock instance of it is, of course, the story of Sheridan’s 
son, who, when he was advised to take a wife, like a true son 
of his father, replied, ““ Whose?” We have said that wit is 
not a marked characteristic of the present generation. Perhaps 
the statement needs qualification. Would it be more true to 
say that few witty things are said for wit’s sake? We have 
plenty of wit with a purpose. The spontaneous wit of the 
past often served a purpose, but less consciously. 





FATHERS AND SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 


HE plea put forward the other day by a Member of 

Parliament that the House of Commons should rise 
earlier in August, so §bat he might have a chance of spending 
some time with his boys, is a sign not merely of the 
Parliamentary times. Parliament sits late into the month: 
the House is an engine, and must go on running, even if it is 
“pulling” badly; you do not expect an engine (particularly 
when it is paid for) to give up or get tired, or to have human 
qualities and be treated in a humane way. Members of the 
House are persons who vote in divisions first, and perform 
the functions of parents afterwards, if there is any time 
left : in such days as these do our legislators live. But the 
plea for respect for the school holidays is a sign, too, of a 
change in other circles besides those of politicians. In an 
age less stern than ours the House adjourned because it was 
Derby day ; it rose because it wanted to go grouse-shooting. 





Each generation, however, is inclined to boast of its imsight, 


To-day it regrets having to sit through the dog-days because 
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by so doing parents become separated from their children. 
Members recoil from the prospect of waiting at Westminster 
listening for the division bell, while their sons and daughters 
are down in the country playing cricket and tennis, or out on 
the links or the heather, or at the seaside, spending half the 
morning in and out of the water. Even Whips realize, if they 
cannot sympathize with, these feelings, and find it a more 
difficult thing to be “ up against ” a family than a horse-race. 

Fathers in these days live in changed times. Mr. Bultitude 
becomes a more and more distant vision. There is no game 
or sport, almost no occupation, which a father of to-day does 
not share with his son. If he is a cricketer he teaches his 
boy cricket in the garden before that exspectata dies when he 
first goes to a preparatory school; if he is not a cricketer, 
perhaps his son is, and when the parents’ match comes off at 
the end of the summer term criticizes or consoles the “ pater ” 
when he misses three difficult catches running or is gloriously 
bowled for a “duck.” But cricket is naturally a game which, 
so far as a parent is concerned, belongs more to the holidays 
than to schooltime; other games must always depend on the 
surroundings and opportunities of a school. Football needs 
a ground, goal-posts, and a large number of players; it 
requires also a measure of youth, and elasticity is not invari- 
ably proportionate to paternal responsibilities. Schoolmasters 
themselves recognize the stringency of the demands made by 
football, and when these demands become excessive enthusias- 
tically take part in the game as referees or critics. Not long 
ago a lady, calling on a schoolmaster’s wife in a hunting 
country, remarked that on passing the school on the previous 
Tuesday she thought she had heard the hounds running 
through the school grounds. “On Tuesday?” replied the 
schoolmaster’s wife. “Oh,no! That was my husband coach- 
ing the boys at football.” Such stentorian participation in 
games, perhaps unhappily, is not a necessity for every parent ; 
not every son hears his father in full cry. But football is not 
the only game which belongs almost wholly to school. Few 
country houses possess a fives court, or even a squash rackets 
court, though the attractions of squash rackets are becoming 
better known among the middle-aged. Golf, on the other 
hand, has spread from home links to school, and perhaps at 
no game can parents and sons meet on such equal terms. 
There are fathers, it is true, who disapprove of golf for boys, 
or even for themselves; but it certainly possesses the quality, 
even if it is not a merit, of providing common ground. 

Some occupations apportion themselves only to particular 
holidays. Birds’-nesting is a pursuit for the Easter holidays, 
and even then, unless Easter falls late, there are few nests to 
be found except those of the commoner residents; the 
migrants nest mostly in May, when the schools have gone 
back, and probably most records of rare or interesting 
birds’ nests belong to the annals of school natural history 
societies or the diaries of individual schoolboys rather 
than the joint adventures of families at home. Collections 
of moths and butterflies, on the other hand, are probably 
added to more in the summer holidays than in either the 
spring holidays or the summer term. Some of the broods of 
butterflies—the Clouded Yellows, for instance—are not to be 
found on the wing till August and September, and probably 
a more representative collection of British butterflies could be 
made in August than in any other month of the year. Many 
schoolboys, too, must think of August butterflies in con- 
nexion particularly with visits to the South coast seaside, the 
New Forest, and other places where butterflies are abundant; 
and to August and September belong the warm evenings 
when expeditions can be made “sugaring” for moths, which 
may be regarded even by the parent of a large family 
as an attractive employment after dinner. But the occu- 
pation which is essentially and first and foremost a 
family business in August is bathing. How is it that 
there are still so many English seaside places and towns 
and borough councils which do not recognize this patent 
and simple fact? Along the seaboard of France they know 
how to bathe; they build platforms, they have diving-boards, 
they provide boxes, peignoirs, hot water in tubs; half the 
population spends the hours of high tide in the water, and 
of sunshine on the shingle. But there are still English 
watering-places where the only facilities offered to visitors are 
the ladies’ machines and the gentlemen’s machines drawn up 
in dismal and separate array, where family bathing is looked 
upon with disfavour, and where the alternative to the sea- 


water is not the sunshine, but the sandy floor of a damp and 
malodorous machine. Why does not some enterprising 
watering-place, with a town council of tradesmen looking for 
business, advertise special facilities for bathing and introduce 
petgnoirs ? 

Introductions to the beginnings of field sports belong in the 
same way to separate holidays. Perhaps most boys who are 
able to hunt are taken out before they are old enough to be 
sent to a public school; and fishing, too, is a sport that may 
have its beginnings at almost any time or place—in helping to 
pull the jack out of a trout water in April, in watching a home- 
made float dance in the ripples of a field pond in September, 
in bauling lythe and wrasse and conger over the side of a 
dinghy swinging with the tide. But if there is one sport 
in which the connexion between fathers and sons has 
become closer of late years and more markedly connected 
with the summer holidays, it is that of shooting. It 
is not the rule now for boys to be sent out with an old 
single-barrelled gun to learn how to pot sitting rabbits under 
the direction of a gamekeeper. Their fathers mean them 
to do better than that. They are taken to a gunmaker, as they 
might be to a tailor, and fitted with a gun; then they are 
taught how to handle the gun safely, and how to use it at 
clay pigeons and other obedient targets; they are shown how 
to carry a gun when walking with others in line, how to select 
their birds from coveys which get up in front of them or to 
the side; and when at last they are allowed to take their 
place in line actually in the field they are no longer 
in the early stages of nervousness, and they are less 
likely to begin their shooting experiences with missing, 
or, what is worse, merely wounding. No other day in 
the long calendar is better remembered by a boy than the 
first time when he sees the pointer or setter ranging in front 
of him suddenly stiffen, and when he walks through the 
heather up to his first point of all; or the September day 
when the covey first whirrs up out of the swedes or the 
mustard, and he finds that a partridge is not much more 
difficult to bring down than a clay pigeon, but is in all other 
respects entirely incomparable with it. The great day and 
the great event have at last arrived for him; and if there was 
anyone who had looked forward to the success of that day 
with an eagerness equal to his own, it was his older com- 
panion. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 
{To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecraror.”] 

S1r,—You have treated me so generously in the past that it 
is with considerable diffidence that I ask to be allowed to 
restate what seem to be the essential points which should be 
proposed by the House of Lords and be accepted by the 
Government and the House of Commons. There is no reason 
for supposing that the Government are hostile to suggestions 
for concessions. Having regard to the fact that the endow- 
ments, whether granted by individuals or by “the State,” 
were given for religious purposes—for works of piety, charity, 
education, &c.—they should be retained as far as possible for 
those purposes, and not be diverted to secular uses. Without 
being excluded altogether, the University Colleges, which are 
already well provided for by State grants and other means, 
should stand aside until other and greater claims have been 
satisfied. The College in this town, the pioneer University 
College, turned out better men—or men who erercised a 
greater influence upon Wales—when it was dependent upon 
the voluntary subscriptions of the nation than it has done 
since. But the Theological Colleges, which are doing direct 
religious work, should have a share of the endowments. The 
Church is entitled to a share of the ancient endowments; and 
so also are the various denominations, for the reason that they 
are doing some of the work for which they were originally given. 
Nonconformist ministers who serve two or three churches for 
half the stipends of curates would not object to an increase of 
pay; their wives certainly would not. The grants should be 
made to the churches, to be used by them as they think best. 
The Unionists have already voted for the principle of 
Concurrent Endowment. 

As to the Church and Convocation the position seems to be 








this. The Bill probably makes the Church in Wales free to 
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set up any system of government which it may choose. There 
is no desire on the part of Churchmen to separate from the 
Convocation of the Church of England, and undoubtedly the 
Welsh Church will wish to send representatives to Convoca- 
tion, as at present. But ultimately Wales will become a third 
Province. This matter was touched upon at a meeting of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, and, in reply to 
questions, the Dean of Durham said that Convocation might 
be called upon to pass a resolution creating a new Province 
for Wales; if this was done no ecclesiastical principle would 
be violated. The Government are not likely to introduce any 
provision of that kind into the Bill, but they will probably not 
interfere with anything that Convocation may do. Convoca- 
tion will have time to consider the Dean of Durham's 
suggestion, which seems a good one.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Aberystwyth, JOHN MORGAN, 


THE STRANGE CASE OF TWO PROFESSORS. 

{To tue Epitor or tus “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—May I call your readers’ attention to two statements in 
regard to the military training of lads in New Zealand and 
Australia? Both are by distinguished Free Church ministers 
and scholars. One appeared in the Magazine of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church for April, and is by Professor James Hope 
Moulton. The other is by Professor W. F. Adeney, and was 
printed in the Christian World for May 2lst. The Defence 
Act, I need hardly say, was introduced into Australia by a 
Labour Government :— 





Proressor Movutrton. 

“Is it too unkind to recall 
what his fellow-believers are 
doing now in our Colonies, 
Australia, and New Zealand ? 
Is Mr. Kernahan proud of the 
refinements of cruelty with 
which our conscriptionist 
cousins are trying to bully 
mere boys? Does Lord 
Roberts’s plan involve fining 
and imprisoning me when [ 
solemnly declare I will not 
allow my boy to be trained as a 
soldier, so long as he is under 

and cannot take the re- 
sponsibility himself? Very 
well; I shall take it as an 
honour, but it will not convince 
me or change my action another 
time. Or will they, like the 
brave Australian, get at me 
through my laddie, and 


ProrrssorR ADENEY. 

“The other is the universal 
military service now required 
by law. I have received two 
deputations from Peace Socie- 
ties denouncing the system. 
But I am bound to say that to 
my surprise I have found 
nearly all our ministers and 
Church members to whom I 
spoke on the subject approving 
of it. They said that the 
drilling was having a good 
effect on the undisciplined 
youth of the Dominion, and 
they saw no tendency towards 
the cultivation of a war spirit. 
On the other hand, a sense of 
the duty of public service was 
engendered. The Act allows 
of alternative forms of public 
service—ambulance, fire 
brigade, afforestation, &c., for 





torture him into obedience in 
order to punish me? I think 
they will have their hands full. 
They will have to commandeer 
Free Church places of worship 
to serve as prisons, unless they 
open the existing prisons to 
supply the gaps we shall make 
In eir conscript army.” 

The article by Professor Adeney, from which I take the second 
cutting, was written in New Zealand (it bears a New Zealand 
address) and from personal inquiry into the facts. Since one 
testimony directly contradicts the other, perhaps Professor 
Moulton will be so kind as to inform your readers whether he 
has visited New Zealand since the passing of the Defence Act. 
If he has not done so—and since, in the passage I have 
quoted, he makes in effect what seems to me a very grave and 
serious statement about our kinsmen over sea, or, at all events, 
about the Government they have put into power—perhaps 
Professor Moulton will be so courteous as to refer your 
readers to the authorities upon which he bases his statements. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Covutson KERNAHAN, 

Fawndene, West Hill, Hastings. 


conscientious objectors,” 





THE CHIEF CAUSE OF POVERTY. 
(To rxe Epitor or tur “Spectator.” ] 
S1z,—Mr. Ellis Barker’s comparisons in last week’s issue are 
vitiated by a somewhat serious oversight on his part—he has 
made them in terms of money only. Owing to the great 
disparity between the levels of general prices in England and 
America, no comparison between the productiveness of 
English and American workers can be sound without taking 
into account the quality and quantity of the articles pro- 
duced. Further, no comparison between their wages is of 
any use without noticing the quality and quantity of what 





—— 


they receive in exchange. What do English and American 
workmen receive, reckoned in housing, clothing, food, 
luxuries, local and imperial organization, sanitation, water, 
roads, hospitals, pensions, education, social and scientific 
amenities, and so forth? Comparing work done and wages 
received in this way, the position of English workers is not 
so bad as Mr. Barker’s statements would appear to prove, 
and a fairer idea of the real position can be gained from 
Dr. Shadwell’s well-known work on Industrial Efficiency, 
Mr. Barker is right, of course, to suggest that no real 
advance in wages can take place without increase in out. 
put; but his method of making comparisons is, I submit, 
fundamentally wrong. The cost of living and wages are 
much higher in America than in England, largely because 
the equation of exchange is expressed over there in higher 
monetary terms. An English sovereign spent in England is 
equal to something nearer ten than five dollars spent in the 
United States of America.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. E. Packs. 
12 College Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 





BUILDING FOR THE AUSTRALIAN NAVY, 

[To tux Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—I enclose herewith an extract from The Shipbuilding 
and Shipping Record of July 16th with reference to naval 
shipbuilding in Australia, which should, I think, be of great 
public interest. One unfortunately sees very little of such 
reports in the daily Press, but they are more common in 
the technical papers, some most instructive articles having 
appeared recently in the above-mentioned publication (I 
believe) relative to the demands of the dockers, &c., in 
Australasia. These were dealt with to some extent in the 
daily Press, but not, as far as I am aware, in anything like 
such detail. 

Referring to the enclosed article, the points of particular 
interest are, I think, (1) “‘The Government stroke’ has 
become so general under the time-payment system that in 
many cases the men are doing not more than a third of the 
normal amount of work,” and (2) the statement of the head 
of the Federated Unions to the effect that “ piecework is 
dead and buried as far as Australian workmen are concerned.” 
Both these remarks bear witness to the usual Trade Union 
artificial restriction of labour. Apparently, both in Australia 
and New Zealand the Trade Unions govern the country to all 
intents and purposes, the result being that limitation of 
labour is rife, or, in other words, the labouring classes are 
impoverishing themselves as well as their countries as much as 
it is in their power to do so. 

It must be evident to the meanest intellect that labour is 
the source of all real wealth, and without labour you will have 
no wealth. For instance, the possession of any amount of 
land, mines, or any other property is of no account without 
labour to develop it; hence any limitation of labour is a direct 
loss, primarily to the labourers and secondarily to the com- 
munity. In fact, labour is the only asset that can ever be 
really lost to the world in general. In advocating Colonial 
preference Tariff Reformers are suggesting artificially 
assisting these people by means similar in all essentials to 
their own stultifying tactics, «.e., artificial limitation —I am, 
Sir, &c. G. A. NEILp. 

245 Clifton Road, Rugby. 


« A remarkable report on the Government dockyard at Cockatoo 
Island, where a second-class cruiser and three destroyers aro 
being built for the Australian navy, has been submitted to the 
Commonwealth Minister of Defence by Mr. J. King-Saiter, who was 
recently appointed general manager of the yard. Several of the 
statements made by Mr. King-Salter exceed in candour and 
emphasis any of the criticisms hitherto passed upon the arrange- 
ments made by Australia for its first experiment in warship con- 
struction. Jt will be remembered that the Fisher Government 
was strongly urged by its own naval advisers not to purchase the 
Cockatoo Island yard from New South Wales, and that this advice 
was ignored, The yard was bought for something over £800,000, 
and a few months later a sum of £175,000 was voted for improve- 
ments to its plant. The idea of the local naval authorities was 
that the Government should build a new yard, which could have 
been satisfactorily equipped for less than was spent in the 
purchase of the old one, and that in the meantime the vessels 

uired to complete the Australian naval unit should be built in 
Great Britain. The chief points in Mr. King-Salter’s report may 
be summarized as follow :— 


1. In present conditions at the dockyard, warship building is very largely 
futile : the vessels under construction cannot be completed until half of theix 
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fective life has been concluded—they will take nearly five years to build 

e 

ingtead of Teds of thousands of Cr are aed lost every year in consequence 
{ 2 p ls adopted in the yard. 7 

of the waste of skilled labour falls short of urgent requirements by several 


hundred “Government stroke’ has become so general under the popes 
ir 


ashen toh in many cases the men are doing not more than a of the 
york. 
pormal amon gy rato of payment adds 30 per cent. to the cost of constructing 


. ‘ vear to the time taken in building them. 
shipe — et aoe | Mf the yard is still so deficient that, fur instance, vessels 

aT ot be launched, even if they were ready, without very considerable 
could wetional work: and heavy machinery cannot be landed on the island at 
copsent, because of the absence of sufficiently powerful cranes, 

The three destroyers were laid down on August 1, 1912, and the 


‘Brisbane ’on October lin the same year. This was a few 


been prior to the purchase of the yard by the Commonwealth 
Government. The destroyers were to have been completed by 


October 1, 1914, and the cruiser two months later. It now appears 
that the cruiser cannot be launched before the end of this year, 
or January, and it is possible that she may not be launched earlier 
than March. At least another year or 15 months will be required 
for her completion. The destroyers cannot be launched before 
the ‘Brisbane,’ but they will not take so long to complete. It 
seems, therefore, that the earliest date at which, in present 
circumstances, the four vessels can be added as combative units 
to the Australian navy will be the middle of 1916, and it is 
probable that this date will be exceeded. Indeed, a safe estimate 
of the time which will have been occupied in the construction of 
the vessels from start to finish would not be less than from four 
and a half to five years. 

Asister ship to the ‘ Brisbane’ (the ‘ Lowestoft’) was completed 
in Great Britain in 21 months. The time occupied in building the 
Australian cruiser may be two and a half times that taken in 
constructing her British counterpart, and twice the original estimate. 
The effective life of a modern warship is now reckoned by some 
authorities at 10 years, although it may perform useful service for 
another five. At the present rate of progress, nearly half of the 
effective life of the ‘ Brisbane’ will have passed away by the time 
she is completed; or, to put the matter on a financial basis, the 
Commonwealth Government will get only £400,000 worth out of 
the £700,000 which the cruiser will have cost in capital expenditure. 

The equipment of the yard can be substantially improved at 
an early date, but the deficiency in the supply of skilled labour, 
the waste of time which has been referred to, and the method of 
paying the men are more difficult questions. A large number of 
boilermakers, riveters, and other ship workers will either have to 
be imported or trained. Australian trade unions, as past experience 
has shown, are opposed both tothe importation of artisans and to 
piece-work. The latter, the Minister of Defence is told, will have 
to be adopted at least to some extent if the construction of navy 
vessels at the yard is to be done within reasonable time. It is 
estimated that the piece-work system would increase the men’s 
wages by about 50 percent. and diminish the delay in building ships 
by a year or more; on the four vessels now under construction it 
would probably effect an aggregate saving of about £400,000. 
Mr. King-Salter further reports that the amount recently voted for 
improvements to the dockyard is farfrom adequate. According to 
estimates now in the hands of the Ministerof Defence, an expendi- 
ture of not less than £500,000 will be required for new machinery 
and other equipment. 

‘Piece-work is dead and buried as far as Australian workmen 
are concerned,’ says the secretary of the federated unions whose 
members are employed at the dockyard, in a criticism of the 
general manager’s report. Nor will the speeding-up of men 
working on time rates at the yard be permitted, According to 
this union official, repeated requests have been made to the 
Government, but without success, for an assurance that if the 
Tron Trades’ Federation supplied the extra boilermakers and 
riveters wanted at the yard they would be given continuous 
employment. He denies, as was to be expected, that the men 
deliberately restrict the amount of their labour. As for the 
generally slow progress of the building operations—well, that, 
from the trade union point of view, is merely the result of a 

Government blunder in estimating the time required for the 
work.”—The Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, July 16th. 





THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE ARCHDUKE'S 
MURDER. 


[To rue Eprron or tus “ Srectatonr,”’] 
Srr,—The letter in your issue of July 18th deals largely in 
generalities, and contains more assertions than statements of 
facts. Nevertheless it would be regrettable should the readers 
of the Spectator judge the situation created by the sanguinary 
deed of June 28th exclusively from the point of view adopted 
by “X.” The, at first sight, almost unintelligible assertion 
that the Archduke was assassinated by the Pan-Germanists is 
apparently founded on the assumption that the latter are ina 
position to persecute and oppress the Slav populations of the 
Empire. A passing glance at any newspaper published in the 
German-speaking provinces of Austria will show the fallacy 
of this assumption. Nota day goes by without the Austrian 
Government being upheld to contumely and ridicule for allow- 
ing the German language gradually to disappear from every 
Government office and from the entire civil and, partly also, 
military administration; complaints of Slav encroachments 








upon formerly purely German districts are of daily recurrence, 
and any tourist revisiting Prague, Lemberg, or Agram will be 
able to judge for himself whether the German orthe Slav element 
is in the ascendant. With “X.’s” admiration of the hardy 
mountaineers of Montenegro I am not prepared to quarrel, 
although Miss Durham's recent description of their mode of 
warfare might easily impress the British public with feelings 
of a somewhat different nature. Statistics are there to 
prove that the educational level is a higher one in the 
Southern Slav provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
than in the independent kingdoms of Servia and Montenegro: 
it would thus hardly appear fair to say that Austrian policy 
stood in the way of the cultural development of these races. 
Croats and Serbs are, as “X.” justly remarks, of the same 
blood; nevertheless, a full identity of views would not so far 
appear to exist between them, as martial law had to be pro- 
claimed at Serajevo to protect the latter against the wrath of 
their Croat brethren. The statement that Trieste will never 
become a German Hamburg is, indeed, borne out by facts: 
the German language is slowly disappearing, and in the 
struggle between Slovenes and Italians the former are 
gradually getting the upper hand. I hold no brief to defend 
Count Berchtold’s policy, and will not refer to it, especially as 
I fail to catch the point of “X.’s” remark that it (Count 
Berchtold’s policy) is “made without people.” Be that as it 
may, Sir Edward Grey, no mean authority I would imagine, 
has frequently borne witness to the extreme forbearance and 
moderation of Austro-Hungarian policy during the Balkan 
crisis of 1912-13. Of course, it would be idle to deny 
that in some of the Southern Slav regions of the Monarchy 
there is just now a feeling of restlessness, more than 
of actual disaffection, and from this “X.” draws the 
conclusion that the Russian Cossacks will be greeted as 
liberators whenever they cross the Carpathian mounts. Time 
will show, possibly before very long, whether their reception 
will be quite such an open-armed one; personally I am 
inclined to doubt it. The Croats are a fine soldierly race; 
they have shed their blood on a hundred battlefields for the 
House of Hapsburg; from their midst sprang the man who in 
a recent book was entitled the Saviour of the Empire, and the 
Emperor's faith in their loyalty has never been deceived. 
With regard to the feelings of the Serb population, I can but 
quote the words of one better qualified to speak than I am— 
viz., the Vice-President of the Bosnian Diet, Mr. Dimovié, 
who, at the head of a deputation on the 22nd July, assured the 
Austrian Prime Minister of the absolute loyalty of the over- 
whelming majority of the Serb people in Bosnia, for whom he 
solicited the further goodwill of the Imperial Government.—I 
am, Sir, &c., AUSTRIACUB. 





THE CASE OF OSCAR SLATER. 
(To tux Epiror or tus “Srecraronr,” ] 

Sr1r,—Perhaps it may be of interest to mention a difficulty 
that I sometimes meet. It is my belief that Slater had 
nothing whatever to do with the crime, but I have met one 
or two persons, and probably there are many, who are 
inclined to make this objection: “ Even if Slater is innocent, 
it is better for the community that, considering his former 
life, he should be in prison.” I do not for one moment 
agree with this. To me it is clear that the State should do 
right. That is the most important thing. But one may 
find that persons are influenced by that plea to refuse 
support which might otherwise have been given to the 
cause of Slater. What, then, is the best way of maintaining 
what one knows to be right against this pleaP Our thanks 
are due to Sir A. Conan Doyle and to yourself for defending 

the right.—I am, Sir, &., E. 8. 
[It is not pleasant to think that the proposition that men 
are to be condemned only for the things they are proved to have 
done, and not because there is a general impression that they 
are of bad character, needs defence. We had hoped it was 
self-evident. It is a fundamental of justice that the State only 
punishes for crimes proved to have been committed, and does 
not attempt to send men to prison because they are suspected 
of having criminal proclivities. The next step would be—as 
in the French Revolution—to punish people for being sus- 
pected of being suspected. To punish only when a man is 
accused of a specific illegal act and proved guilty is a rule 
of law to which we owe our liberties. Without such a rule 
who could feel safe from persecution >—Ep. Spectator.]} 
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HORACE ON THREATENED CIVIL WAR. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Srectrator.”] 
Srr,—Do any of our statesmen still read Horace? It is 
doubtful—but to any who do I would commend the Seventh 
Epode. It is curiously—almost uncannily—apposite to the 
present case. Only Horace knew, by personal experience, 
the shame and the horror of civil war; the lapse of nearly 
three centuries has let us forget them: that is the only 
difference. You may, Sir, for convenience care to print the 
lines. I have merely altered the names—mutato nomine de te 
Yabula narratur.—I am, Sir, &e., LIoNEL JAMES. 
The School House, Monmouth. 





* Quo, quo scelesti ruitis? aut cur dexteris 

aptantur enses conditi ? 

parumne campis atque Neptuno super 
fusum est Hiberni sanguinis ? 

non ut superbas invidae Germaniae 
Britannus arces ureret, 

intactus aut Batavus ut descenderet 
Sacra catenatus via, 

sed ut, secundum vota Teutonum, sua 
urbs haec perirct dextera. 

neque hic lupis mos nec fuit leonibus 
umquam nisi in dispar feris. 

furorne caecus an rapit vis acrior 
an culpa? responsum date. 

tacent, et albus ora pallor inficit 
mentesque perculsae stupent. 

Sic est: acerba fata nos Anglos agunt 
scelusque fraternac necis, 

ut immerentis fluxit in terram Padi 
sacer nepotibus cruor.” 





“What havoc mean ye, men of blood? Why draw, 

Ah! why, the sleeping sword ?— 

Enough, enough, by field and flood and shore 
Has Erin’s blood been poured— 

Nay, not to chasten with good English steel 
The envious German’s pride, 

Or bring ungovernable Boers to heel, 
And march them down Cheapside : 

Nay, but that death (as Teutons pray) our breed 
By its own hand may find. 

Not so do wolves or lions—fierce indeed, 
Yet not to their own kind. 

What frenzy blinds ye? What mad impulse goads? 
What curse of sin Pp—Reply. 

What? tongue-tied P—Cheeks are blanched: the mind forbodes: 
Horror can petrify ! 

Even so! our folk are ‘ fey ’—the doom is set 
For guilt of brethren slain: 

The soil long since with innocent blood is wet—~ 
And crime breeds crime again.” 





CHANTIES. 

[To taz Epiror oy true “ Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—Your review of the book of “chanties” by Messrs. 
Frank Bullen and W. F. Arnold, in the Spectator of June 6th, 
brings back to my memory the singing of chanties by the 
natives of Nyasaland and Portuguese East Africa, The fact 
that the natives of this part of Africa still sing chanties is 
particularly interesting when associated with Mr. Arnold’s 
view that the majority of chanties are negroid in origin, 
and with Sir George Grove’s opinion that these songs origin- 
ated in Africa, The usual mode of travel in the above-men- 
tioned districts is by the Portuguese system of a “ Machila” 
—namely, a hammock swung on a pole, carried by a team of 
twelve or more men, four men being employed to carry the 
hammock at a time; it is the invariable custom of these teams 
to sing when leaving or when entering a station, and to 
quicken the pace during the journey. This also applies to 
earriers. 

I was particularly associated with the Yao tribe, both hill 
and plainsmen, and I knew several of their melodies well. 
There were about ten tunes in common use in my district; 
one man always sang the solo part, while the remainder joined 
in the chorus. The songs were frequently far from proper, 
but the singing of them kept the men going and kept them 
together, and made a great difference when a long journey 
had to be undertaken. One of the most popular of Yao songs 
dealt with the adventures of a village maiden, and the soloist 
improvised as he sang; but the most beautiful melody heard 
by me was a boating song sung by the boatmen of the Lower 
Shiré. To hear this melody sung while travelling down the 


: : a 
© 27, . 
remain for ever in a traveller’s memory; the coxswain sitting 


at the rudder sang the solo, while the crew of eight dipped 
their paddles and sang the chorus. A bright moon ond a 
splashing of the water against the boat’s sides were the finish. 
ing touches and formed a glorious setting for this song I 
understand that this tune is a native version of an “ (Res 
Maria” taught to the natives by the Portuguese at Tete on 
the Zambesi upon their first occupation of the country. The 
tune of this song is all that remains to-day as a record of pre- 
vious teaching, just as the fine filigree gold work go rarely 
seen to-day on these rivers is all that survives of an ancient 
goldsmith’s trade, As to keeping time, these natives keep 
time also against the beat; for not only at their dances do 
they clap their hands to mark rhythm against the time or 
after the beat of the music, but it is also noticeable when they 
clap their hands at their drummings or singing, and the same 
thing applies frequently to the movements of their bodies, 

Again, there is another sort of chanty to be found among 
these tribes, the chanty sung to the music of the drums on 
the occasion of a “pombé” or beer carousal. On these occa. 
sions the soloist sings of the local events of the village and 
country-life; improvises verses in honour of favoured guests; 
or recounts deeds of prowess in wars. Each singer will 
continue to sing for several hours at a time, telling his par. 
ticular story, and taking breath during the intervals of the 
singing of the chorus by the remainder of the party. I have 
occupied the seat of honour on more than one occasion, and 
have once had my praises sung. A point to notice is that 
neither the Yaos nor the natives of Portuguese East Africa 
are negroes in the West Coast term; they have a strong 
mixture of Arab and coast blood in their veins, and are in 
every way a more civilized and advanced type. 

In conclusion, I must add that I have never heard a chanty 
sung in any part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan or in Southern 
Nigeria, which rather points to the conclusion that chanties 
are most commonly to be met with south of the Equator.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANOTHER RIFLEMAN IN AFRICA. 





[To rue Epiror oF tue “Sprectaror.”) 

Srr,—In reading your review of Messrs. Frank Bullen and 
W. F. Arnold's book of sea chanties in a recent issue, I notice 
that, speaking of the songs that sailors sng, you say that 
they certainly do not sing “ Adieu and Farewell to you, Fair 
Spanish Ladies.” Will you permit one of the brotherhood of 
the sea to differ? On the evening of June 2nd, 1897, the 
Liverpool four-mast barque ‘Silberhorn,’ bound from that 
port to Esquimault, lay some sixty-five miles south-east of 
Cape Horn. We, the men of her company, were at length 
able to stretch our wearied limbs and thankfully take a well- 
earned rest. The sea at last was smooth, almost glassy 
indeed, and the light northerly breeze that permitted us now 
to lay our course was but sufficient to just keep the sails full. 
For twenty-seven days we had battled with the black fury 
of the Horn’s mid-winter gales. On the morning of that 
day, with the ship staggering beneath the seas that 
swept her decks, we had lowered from the quarter-railing to 
his long rest one of our number. And shortly after eight 
bells of the forenoon watch we had seen the dark mass, 
whose name has meant cold and hunger and hardships untold 
in any tale to us deep-sea sailormen, fade away upon our star- 
board quarter, while we shook our good ship’s white wings 
loose and chantied them to the mast heads, thanking what- 
ever gods or devils of the deep had brought a leading wind at 
last. The wind had died away and the seas had fallen with the 
marvellous swiftness of change that comes off the Horn. 
Light was close at hand. A few miles north and east of us the 
Diego Ramirez islands loomed. The men of both watches 
were leaning on the weather bniwark and some standing on 
the fo’c’s’le head, andon the poop were the skipper and the 
mates. 

The eyes of all of us were turned to where, close on our 
weather bow, a homeward-bound ship was coming. The hull 
was grey, her masts and spars white-painted. She was a large 
four-mast barque like ourselves, but, unlike us, a three-skysail 
yarder. And from her great courses upward to her skysails 
every stitch of her canvas was set. A white ripple playing 
round her fore-foot, she came gliding down the leaden waters 
while we in silence watched her, spellbound by her beauty and 
the silence of the seas and with the feeling of the hand of 





river at night is one of those rare moments of enjoyment that 





death yet heavy upon us. I had been sent aloft to the royal 
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a as I stepped from the lower rigging to the deck 
again one of the men climbed upon the topgallant rail, just 
baft the fore rigging—a big, red-bearded Cornish man, our 
sailmaker. He stood a moment, one hand upon the royal 
backstay, and one held out as thongh in greeting to the home- 
ward bound. Then, raising his hand, he began tosing. His 
song rang loud and clear. It was the first time I had ever 
heard it: “ Adieu and Farewell to you, Fair Spanish Ladies.” 
As his singing ceased there was a pause, then the faint rattle 
of the signal halliard blocks as our ensiga ran in salute to the 
peak ; and as at almost the same instant the homeward-bound 
broke out her colours, there came across the water the deep- 
throated chorus of her crew. The men of the ‘Silberhorn’ 
were silent, listening to the homeward-bounders singing : 
“We'll rant and we'll roar across the wide ocean, 

We'll rant and we'll roar o’er the waters so blue.” 
Quickly the two ships swept past each other and away 
towards the world’s ends. The ‘Silberhorn’ held her leading 
wind from then until, twenty-two days later, she crossed the 
line. She and her company have now for five or six years been 
in the port of missing ships. I shall never forget the song, nor 
the manner nor the scene of the singing. The memory of 
evenings such as that shall cheer the deep-sea sailorman long 
after the last clipper has passed away, doomed by Panama. 
I heard the song quite frequently in sail in after years. To 
sing it in a liner’s music-room before a crowd of passengers 
would be almost a sacrilege.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lindsay, California: July 12th. Brrrram M. Apams. 


yard, an 





THE PROBLEM OF THE BEES. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”] 

Srr,—Having regard tc the seriousness of the Bee question, if 
disease among them continues to spread, and noticing how 
very fond are our bees of the lavender bush, I was led to 
make experiments with some of them on my own account. 
The results having been somewhat successful, I pass them on 
to you and those of your readers who may be interested in 
such a vital subject. 

First, I prepared an isolation hospital in the shape of a 
glass-covered frame and stood it on a piece of white card- 
hoard. I then persuaded a couple of crawling, sickly bees to 
walk on to some lavender in full bloom, and watched them, 
first in my hands and finally under the glass. With great 
avidity every tiny blossom was searched for nectar and 
apparently drained. The next performance was a walk round, 
a meeting with the neighbour bee, and a vigorous “ how-de- 
do,” with shaking of hands—or feelers! I could never make 
out whether this was carried on in a friendly or a fighting 
spirit. However, it did not last long, and they parted to 
engage in a good wash and brush-up. This took quite a long 
time, and the next thing was a rest, when they appeared to be 
sleeping with half-closed eyes. After some time, the duration 
of which varied with the degrees of sickness, they would 
bestir themselves again, stretch and plume their wings, and 
would even attempt to fly across the case. At this juncture 
in the proceedings I would let them out, and in two instances 
had the intense satisfaction of seeing them soar upwards to 
the sky instead of dropping helplessly downwards, as had 
been their wont before. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this are obvious. 
“Grow lavender and possibly save your bees” would be my 
recommendation to all who are interested. It is certainly a 
plea for allowing our lavender to bloom to the full instead of 
cutting it all, as is, I believe, usually done, before the flowers 
are barely open. It is quite probable that bees go to lavender 
for medicine, just as our domestic friend, the cat, will some- 
times go to grass.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. H. E. Lanemarp. 


5 Corbett Road, Cardiff. 








TWO SOMERSET SUPERSTITIONS. 
{To tux Epitrorn or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I have been interested to read in your columns of 
“ Rabbits ” as a lucky ejaculation. Sailors take a very opposite 
view. Many years ago I was learning to sail a forty-ton yacht 
off Harwich, and was told by the skipper that three things 
were considered unlucky on board a sailing ship—whistling, 
and speaking of girls or rabbits. Indeed, I was so much 
struck by this odd and incongruous triad that I remember 








mentioning them in the course of some joking verses written 
at the same time :— 
“The first thing that I learnt was that of all obnoxious habits 
The worst were whistling on a ship, or mentioning girls or 
rabbits. 
Why rabbits are taboo I'll own I'm eager to discover, 
The other’s comprehensible, not easily got over : 
For Sailor-Men mistrust our sex, and every Sailor-Man’ll 
Select a b(u)oy for preference, when marking out a channel,” 
&e., &e. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to corroborate, and 
even to expfain, this variant of the “rabbit” superstition. —I 
am, Sir, &., E. H. CG, 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 





[To tae Eprror or tas “Srecraror,”’} 

Srr,—The mention in a letter in last week’s Spectator of 
“Rabbit the fellow” and “Rabbit me,” as forms of impre- 
cation used in Fielding’s and Scott’s works reminds me that 
in quite recent times similar expressions were common in 
Nottinghamshire, Twenty-five years ago I well knew an old 
Notts gentleman who constantly used the expression “ Rabbit 
your head” to express mild indignation. I was never able 
to gather the precise meaning or origin of the phrase. In 
these cases it is often far from easy to get lucid explana. 
tions. Only the other day I asked an old Notts country- 
man to explain some wonderful name he had given to a 
freshwater fish, and his answer was, “ Don’t expect me to be 
an Ecclopedia.”—I am, Sir, &c., oc. B. 8. 















A MOTTO FOR LONDON. 
[To rue Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Much that is excellent has been written in your 


columns on the subject of “A Motto for London.” If, as 
many think, it should be a short English one, rather than 
its Latin equivalent, and “not a prayer or a vow,” nor even 
“hortative,” but, as you put it, “a sort of framework into 
which aspirations can be fitted without straining,” “ distinctly 
spiritual in sense,” “an incentive to effort,” “have dignity,” 
and “be universally intelligible,” why not alter the pbrase 
“God Encompass Us”—which, you justly say, is spoiled by ita 
final syllables—into “God Surroundeth Us” ?—I am, Sir, &., 
Greta Lodge, Keswick. Wituiam Kyieart,- 


[To tus Epitor ov tus “Srectrator.”’} 
Srr,—Your habit of clear thinking led you last week to an 
exhaustive definition of the conditions which should obtain in 
the choice of a motto for London. These are that such a 
motto should be at once oracular, spiritual, inspiring, dignified, 
and intelligible. In addition, it seems to be now accepted that 
the motto shall be English. I am not aware if the following 
has been suggested by any correspondent; but it seems to me 
to embody all those six conditions in the simplest possible 
formula, videlicet, ‘‘ Onward and Upward.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. T. ANSTRUTHER, 
Late Alderman London County Council, 
9 Little College Street, Westminster. 





[To raz Epiton or tae “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—Among all the suggestions I have seen for London's 
motto the most obvious has been omitted: “ No Mean City.” 
St. Paul’s words are specially appropriate when we think of 
the legend connecting him with Mount Lud, the place where 
the cathedral bearing his name now stands. Other mottoes 
that suggest themselves are: “ The City is the People,” “God 
Build the City,” “ For the Common Weal,” “ God Guide Our 
Acts,” “The Heart of the World.” It is just as well to 
swagger in a motto, for it is something to live up to.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CITIZENESS. 


[To tne Epiton or tux “Sprcraror.”"1 
Srr,—I have just read your article in the Spectator of July 
25th on “ A Motto for London.” How would this do P— 
“Love the Brotherhood, 
Fear God, 
Honour the King.” 

But perhaps it has been mentioned before? It is found in 
I. St. Peter ii. 17.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. Forps. 


46 Kenilworth Road, Ealing, W. 
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(To tux Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—What would be the objection to the simple word 
“Fidelis” ? A motto I am very fond of is “Tandem fit 
succulus arbor” (Dutch Repblics’ or “ United Netherlunds ”). 
—I am, Sir, &e., H, 





(To tre Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—How would the following do for the London motto P— 


“ Be strong, be just ; 
Maintain thy trust.” 


It is simple, easily understood, and hortative.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cedar Lodge, Lambridge, Bath. P. Vere TURNER. 





THE IRISH “AFTER.” 
[To tue Eviror oy rus “ Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—Neither Mr. Arthur Norman (Spectator, July 18th) nor 
“C. P.” (Spectator, July 25th), in discussing the Irish use of 
“ after,” has mentioned the common, if slang, English phrase, 
“ What's he after?” used in reference to anyone who is suspected 
of being up to mischief, or whose object is not quite clear. 
I do not know if this is an imported Irishism, but it seems to 
be quite on a par with Punch’s usage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
K. H. Hupxrns. 





[To tHe Epiron or roe “ Spectator,” ] 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your paper 
of July 18th criticizing my use of the word “after” in Punch 
of the same week. I am not prone to justifying either the 
artistic or literary part of my work or “explaining my 
jokes,” but the rather scornful attitude taken up by the writer, 
Mr. Arthur Norman, towards what he calls the “ vulgar error 
among Englishmen” tempts me to say a few words in defence. 
As your editorial note says, te omits to note that the use I 
make of the word is common in parts of England; in fact, 
he says, “ The Englishman has no such expression,” meaning in 
the limited sense in which he has observed its use in Ireland. 
T believe he is right in this, but in the sense in which 
I make use of it in Punch it is in frequent use in Ireland, in 
some parts of England, as you say, and commonly used in 
Scotland, as I can testify of my native land. Quite a usual 
inquiry there is, “ What are you after to-day ?” meaning “ What 
are you going to do to-day?” Mr. Norman himself, when he 
says, “ The Irishman is not so Irish as we think him to be,” 
might almost be mistaken for a native, narrowly escaping that 
delightful form of expression known as the “Irish bull,” rules 
and regulations for the phraseology of which, I think, even 
he would hesitate to lay down. Pardon my taking up your 
space, but what I am “after,” in my sense of the word, is 
pointing out Mr. Norman’s limited point of view. The hound 
goes “after” the fox, later on he may be “ after” running him 
to ground.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Dennotm ArRMmouR. 

Stoke Cottage, Purton, Wilts. 

[We must conclude this correspondence, but in doing so 
may quote the lines in the well-known Somersetshire folk 
song which run :— 

“The fox jumps over the hedge so high, 
And the hounds all arter ’un go; 


For all my fancy dwells upon Nancy, 
And I'll sing Tally Ho!” 


—Ep. Spectator] 





ADDISON'S “SPECTATOR” AND A LANCASHIRE 
LADY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
(To rue Epiror ov tue “Sprcraror.”’ | 
Srr,—I think you may be interested to know that amongst 
some old family relics we have lately founda manuscript book, 
7 by 8 inches by 2 inches thick, written by my mother’s 
great-great-grandmother in a most beautiful hand, and filled 
ehiefly with letters and extracts copied from the volumes 
of Addison’s Spectator. We suppose the book was com- 
menced about the year 1710, and the extracts deal with such 
subjects as Greek, African and American legends, Philo- 
sophy, Simonides on Woman, Education, Fame, Atheism, 
Genius, &. On some of these subjects the writer has 
written very able commentaries herself. The following is 
interesting :— 
On the Spectator by Mr. Tate. 
When first the Tatler to a mute was turn’d, 
Great Britain for her Censors silence mourn’d ; 
Robb’d of his sprightly beams, she wept the night, 
*Till the Spectator blaz’d as bright, 








| 
So the first man the Sun’s first setting view'd, 
And sigh’d ’till circling day his joys renew’d, 
Yet doubtfull how that second sun to name, 
Whether a bright successor or the same. 
So we: but now from this Suspense are freed, 
Since all agree who both with judgment read, 
’Tis the same Sun, and does himself succeed.” 
Nearly at the end of the book, the writing of which appear: 
. . . 3 
to have spread over most of a lifetime, is the following note :— 
“How much I admire these papers of the Spectator—may the 
have a proper effect upon my future conduct.—Lucy Lewis,” y 
The book has impressed me very much, for the reason that 
we hear so often the education of women only commenced 
about 1840, and before that they were unreasoning dolls and 
uneducated toys. The woman who copied these articles— 
apparently of upper middle class position—must have thought 
deeply and read widely upon many subjects and taken a very 
intelligent interest in life. What she knew was thoroughly 
known and understood, and I cannot think that she was either 
handicapped for want of knowledge or lacking in intellect, 
Are the girls of to-day better educated ? 
There are a few pages of “ memoirs,” and one or two may 
be of interest :— 
“Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs. Mem. to retrench ono 
dish at my table until I have fetched it up again.” 
“Paid the apothecary for caning an old womar that confessed 
herself a witch.” 
“ Prevailed upon M. I. Esqre not to take the law of the Farmer's 
son for shooting a partridge and to give him his gun again.” 
“Laid up my chariot and sold my horses to relieve the poor in 
a scarcity of corn.” 
“In the same year remitted to my tenants a fifth part of their 
rents.” 
“Made the Minister of the Parish and a Whig Justice of ono 
mind, by putting them to explain their notions to one another.” 
It would be interesting to know whether any of your 
readers know more particulars of Lucy Lewis. Her maiden 
name was Ward, and she was first cousin to the Earl of 
Dudley and a connexion of Lord Bathurst. Her husband's 
family lived near Liverpool.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Arcadia, Sheffield. F. J. BAFovur. 








MEMORIAL TO SIR FRANCIS CAMPBELL, 
(To tre Epitor or Tre “Srectraror.” } 

Srr,—Tho death of Sir Francis Campbell, the late Principal of 
the Royal Normal College and the pioneer of the higher and 
musical education of the Blind, makes me, on behalf of the com- 
mittee and those who are interested in the training and inde- 
pendence of the Blind, ask for the generosity of the public to help 
in meeting the severe financial difficulties under which, being 
without endowment, the College labours. Cannot a sum of at 
least £50,000 be raised as a memorial to Sir Francis, and as a 
token of sympathy with Lady Campbell, his widow and devoted 
assistant for so many years, who is shortly to leave for the United 
States P 

The benefits conferred by the College are practical and lasting. 
The work, which has been in operation since 1872, has enabled a 
very great number of blind people of either sex to become inde- 
pendent wage-earners in spite of the handicap of their great 
affliction. Weare confident that your readers will come to our 
aid if they but realize how invaluable the College is, not only to 
the nation but the Empire, and how seriously it needs immediate 
help. Contributions, which will be promptly and gratefully 
acknowledged, can be sent to the Hon. Harry L. W. Lawson, M.P., 
Hon. Treasurer, at the Royal Normal College for the Blind, Upper 
Norwood, S.E.—I am, Sir, &c., LamineTon, Chairman. 

Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 

Jor the Blind, Upper Norwood, London, 8.E, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


PARTY POLITICS. 

Broap in the limelight the arena lies, 

Wherein fanatical opponents meet, 

A weltering motley crowd, ’mid dust and heat, 
Mouthing strange shibboleths and contagious cries; 
Snatching at empty Honour as it flies ; 

While Truth, distracted, hourly knows defeat ; 

And Justice shivers on her tottering seat, 
Fearing the doom that ignorance denies. 
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Floods, impotent in counteracting strife, 
United, are supreme in strength and force,— 
So might those energies, in aim combined, 
With ordered impulse of a mutual mind, 
Sweep the whole world in vitalizing course, 
Turning with fruitful power the wheels of Life. 


Wittram J. McComne. 








BOOKS. 


—_—~_—— 
THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST.* 


Wan the spiritual history of England during the early years 
of the twentieth century comes to be written, a very 
powerful influence in its development will be found to have 
been that of Russia. Yet, as Mr. Baring points out, in 
the little volume with which these lines are concerned, the 
average man is still supremely ignorant of Russian character, 
history, and life. ‘To many of us the typical Russian is still the 
lynx-eyed, obsequious, treacherous, cultured savage of Mr. 
Kipling’s “The Man Who Was”; to others he is an oppressed 
and heroic phantom, fighting for liberty under the shadow of 
Siberia and the knout; to others, again, he is a simple, sensual, 
fur-clad barbarian dwelling in a land of perpetual ice. Mr. 
Baring knows and loves Russia, and the object of this little 
book is to give us a more true and reasonable view of the 
history and conditions of the country. The author has already 
covered the same ground, on a more ample scale, in his volume 
on The Russian People, which was first published in 1911, but 
the new book, though it often reproduces the substance of the 
old, is in no sense a réchauffé. It is considerably shorter, 
omitting the long historical sketch which occupied the larger 
part of its predecessor, and substituting a detailed but lucid 
analysis of the existing political institutions of the country. 
Sach an analysis should prove exceedingly valuable to English 
readers, for without a knowledge of the framework of political 
and social life it is impossible to arrive at any true idea of the 
nature and purpose of the life itself. And, in any event, the 
Russian polity is a thing which the English mind must find 
it extremely difficult to understand. 

Suppose, for example, that some traveller were to describe 
tous a country in which there is neither a political nor a 
territorial aristocracy; where nobility is the reward of State 
service, and becomes hereditary only on the attainment of a 
certain grade; where the peasantry are the most religious and 
in many ways the most conservative in the world, and actually 
have in their ownership at the present moment by far the 
larger part of the arable land of the country; where the 
middle class is the best educated in Europe and the most free 
of prejudice and the narrowing influences of convention and 
self-complacency; where the schools succeed without the use 
of corporal punishment, and art and thought are without the 
bondage of athleticism or the tyranny of the Nonconformist 
conscience. Most of us would decline to believe in the 
existence of such a country, or, if we had sufficient confidence 
in our informant to accept his statement, we should hardly 
look for the original of it between the Baltic and the Caspian. 

Yet all these facts are true of Russia, and it was, perhaps, 
his realization of their truth and, above all, his devotion to 
the Russian peasant that made Mr. Baring’s first book a 
little unjust to certain other elements of Russian life. 
That book was written at a time when the ignominions 
failure of the revolution of 1905 was still fresh in men’s 
minds. It was the Intelligentsia, the cultivated middle class, 
whose energy and aspiration had been responsible for the 
movement, and whose lack of discipline and balance was 
responsible for its disruption. Landmarks, the famous volume 
in which Bulgakov, Struve, and others criticized the Intelli- 
gentsia so shrewdly, had just appeared. For the moment 
Stolypin’s policy of “order before reform” appeared the only 
possibility. Mr. Baring’s book inevitably took its tone, to 
some extent, from the prevailing note of despondency and 
resentment. He sces things nowadays ata slightly different 
angle. He sees that the revolution, though it failed, yet 
accomplished something, and something which is destined to 
bear further fruit in the future. He sees the logical develop- 
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ment of the Stolypin policy in the miserable régime of sur- 
veillance which keeps even the Salvation Army out of Russia, 
and compels the programmes of concerts to receive police 
sanction; in the wretched system of executive interference 
which is gradually whittling away the substance of the many 
real reforms secured by the revolution. It is characteristic of 
this change of outlook that the political section of Mr. Baring’s 
book closes with a paragraph of affectionate confidence in the 
Intelligentsia. 

But for us it is not in the Intelligentsia that the secret of 
Russian influence lies. The Russian middle class has not yet 
spoken directly to us. The great writers whose works have so 
powerfully affected English thought during the last generation 
have sprung either from the nobility or the people, and it is 
with the ideals of their own society that they have made us 
familiar. The same, too, may be said, though perhaps less 
definitely, of the Russian music and theatrical art which are 
exercising a more recent but no less powerful fascination. 
The secret of this influence Mr. Baring’s book to some extent 
explains. He himself has a wonderful affection for the 
Russian character. The good qualities of it, he says, “seem 
to me the most precious of all qualities; and the virtues the 
most important of all virtues; and the glimpses of beauty the 
rarest in kind; the songs and the music the most haunting 
and most heart-searching; the poetry nearest to nature and 
man; the human charity nearest to God.” And elsewhere he 
says of the Russians that they have a “ peculiar and unique 
gift of goodness and faith in the nature of their people, 
which it is difficult to match in any other country.” It is 
this simplicity, spontaneity, and faith that have reached the 
spirit of the English through the broad and _ intellectual 
vision of Tolstoy and the burning, ascetic emotionalism of 
Dostoievski. Just as the Russian Church is nearest of all the 
Churches to the ritual of early Christianity, so the Russian, 
where he is not defiantly and obstinately irreligious, is nearer 
to the spirit of early Christianity than any other nation. It is 
the rediscovery in the Russian character of this power of 
simple faith and self-sacrifice and abnegation that has con- 
quered the oppressed and distracted spirit of industrial 
Europe. No doubt it is the Oriental element in the Russian 
character that has enabled the nation to keep so closely to the 
original spirit of its creed; the idealization of the foo! or 
simpleton is characteristically Russian, and characteriatically 
alien to the modern trend of Western thought. No doubt, 
too, the same element has contributed largely to Russia's 
power over ourselves. The quickening influence which has 
been at work on Western art during the past generation has 
been largely due to contact with Oriental art and the 
Oriental’s power of disregarding the form for the spirit. 
Russia, which is (in spite of Mr. Kipling) essentially a 
Western nation, brings us the message of the East in an 
intelligible form. 

But whether or no this be the true explanation of Russia's 
power (and it is certainly an explanation that should not be 
pressed too far), it is undeniable that that power exists, and 
that of all the nations of the world we, in spite of our 
ignorance, are at the present moment most susceptible to its 
influence. It is certain, too, that the more we understand the 
Russian spirit the greater the benefit we shall be able to 
derive from communion with it. We have, therefore, ample 
reason to welcome the clear and sympathetic study which 
this little volume contains. 





GERMAN CHARACTER AND ENGLISH POLICY.* 


Tue English reader is indebted to Miss Wylie for a very 
enlightening book. Happily, too, it deals with a subject on 
which enlightenment is very much needed. Germany is only 
separated from us by the North Sea, but we know less of her 
than of countries much farther off. This ignorance is not the 
result of indifference. On the contrary, she is always being 
put forward either as an example or a warning, and for neither 
purpose can we be certain that we are in possession of the facts 
that really tell. From one quarter we hear that Germany 
seeks only our goodwill, and that she has no ground of 
hostility against us except that we consistently refuse to give 
it her. From another quarter we have a lurid picture of her 
persistent hostility to the English nation. Probably the true 
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account of the matter lies somewhere between the two. Doubt- 
less Germany would welcome an alliance, because, if our policy 
and hers were identical, the cost of her Navy might be reduced 
and she would have more money to spend on her Army. If 
this is impossible, she is prepared to pursue her own ends in her 
own way. But all that this need mean is that when our interests 
and hers are opposed each of us must pursue her own. 
There is no reason why this should involve mutual hatred in 
international affairs any more than it does in private affairs. 
It is the function of statesmanship to see that it does not run 
to this excess, and the more that nations know of one another 
the easier the work of the Foreign Ministers becomes. Such 
a book as Eight Years in Germany furthers their knowledge, 
and we welcome it on this ground. 

This does not mean that Miss Wylie’s conclusions are 
always to be accepted at their face value. For example, she 
does her best to show that Englishmen were quite wrong in 
their reading of the Zabern affair. Such expressions as 
“Military despotism ” and “ Brutality of German officers” 
have set back many years, she tells us, “the hope of a 
friendlier and closer relationship” between the two nations. 
We ought to have remembered our difficulties in India, and 
given our sympathies to the German rulers of Alsace. It may 
be, she concedes, that some well-intentioned English people 
really thought that they were coming to the rescue of “a 
cowed Empire groaning under the heel of a Prussian bully in 
uniform.” They might have said with just as much reason 
that “ English people are unpopularin England. A man does 
not approve always of his own actions or of all his own 
qualities, but . . . he is reconciled to their existence by the 
most intimate and genuine knowledge of the virtues, perhaps 
unseen to others, which counterbalance them.” So the 
German “ knows the virtue and value of his Army because he 
is a part of it,” and “it is also a part of him.” Not to have 
served is to have lost caste, because it puts a man outside that 
military tradition which has become “the chief pride” of 
Germany. The Lieutenant who threatened the cobbler was 
really doing him a kindness, since, if the sacred uniform had 
once been touched, he would have been bound as an officer to 
kill the offender. This “is a drastic law, if you will, but the 
Germans whom it alone concerns have made it.” But 
assuming that this is true, it makes Germany not a less 
but a more formidable neighbour. In most European 
countries the Army and the civil population are distinct 
factors in national policy. A Government which meditates 
war has, in varying degrees, to carry both of them along with 
it. In Germany, if Miss Wylie is right, the Army is the 
directing force of the nation because it is identical with it. 
Whether this is a true picture we cannot pretend to say, but 
it has profoundly impressed itself on a very competent 
observer, and is one that has to be kept in mind in calculating 
the course of German policy. In a chapter dealing with the 
German notion of the liberty of the subject Miss Wylie works 
out the same idea. That the German is “beset by restrictions” 
she admits. But they are merely political and social restrictions, 
There is a higher liberty, “ the liberty of intellect and morality,” 
which he enjoys to the full. Englishmen are dominated by 
convention. ‘“ When one of us chooses to dance to his own 
tune we are frightened of him and call him mad.” The 
German, on the contrary, “has never been afraid to tear 
down the most sacred walls of tradition and to break out on 
new unknown ground.” This was the secret of the passionate 
affection with which the Bavarian people regarded King 
Ludwig II. “ They loved him for his romantic midnight rides 
his fairy castles, his magic grottoes and chivalresque fancies.” 
A German would “sweep away, at the cost of a bloody 
revolution,” a Censor who suppressed a play that he liked. 
All he asks for himself is “a wide liberty to judge in his own 
private affairs, and he grants that same liberty to his neigh- 
bours.” If the results of this liberty prove inconvenient, he 
is free to “put an end to himself in any way he chooses.” 
Has not the Kaiser won the affections of his people by his 
declaration that a man’s life is his own, and that he has “to 
account to nobody for it but his Maker”? Secure in their 
liberty to do as they like in all these ways, the vast majority 
of Germans accept “conscription, officialdom, an autocratic 
régime, and every other burden” that their Government thinks 
good for them. In addition to these restrictions, accepted by 
the nation as a whole, there are others equally rigid imposed 
on particular minorities by the laws of caste. But submis- 





sions are always voluntary, and from the point of view of 
those who make them they are reasonable. The discipline to 
which a German submits is iron, but the personal sacrifices 
which it entails are made in deference to principles which are 
part of himself. All that it seems necessary to say of this 
description is that it does not make the nation to which it 
applies at all less formidable as an adversary. 

Miss Wylie’s feeling towards the German people is explained 
to some extent by the place she assigns to their capital city :~ 

“ Decentralisation in Germany is not merely a matter of govern. 

ment—there is, above all, a decentralisation of thought which 
reduces Berlin at least to no more than an equality with other 
cities. . . . Toa great extent it is a mushroom capital, and outside 
the official circles its population is a mushroom one. It has sprung 
up out of a sudden prosperity; it carries on its surface all the 
froth and driftwood which a violent upheaval and change invariably 
sweeps together.” 
This is a distinction constantly forgotten by Englishmen, 
They apply to Germany what is true only of Berlin. We do 
not question the truth of this, but it is well to remember that, 
as Miss Wylie herself says, Berlin “governs Germany,” 
though it is unlike Germany. It wields the force of the 
nation, though it may not represent it. And for the time it is 
force that Germany most needs and most values. “Her 
sudden advent into the arena has aroused her neighbours toa 
supreme effort, and if she cannot retaliate she is lost, and of 
that fact the whole nation is fully conscious.” This single- 
minded devotion of a German to the national interest, as he 
reads it, is aided by his indifference to much that Englishmen 
regard as important :— 

“The etceteras of personal comfort and adornment are of no 
importance whatever.... But he is not mean. When he is con- 
vinced that expenditure is necessary, either for himself or the 
well-being of the Fatherland, he can be generous to the point of 
great self-sacrifice, but he simply refuses to spend money either 
on superficial comforts or vain show and ostentation.” 

It is not money that he values, but success. His passion is 
“for power and for work.” 

Miss Wylie’s picture ought to go far towards correcting 
English misconceptions of German character. But it is 
singularly ill-fitted to support her theory of the true policy 
of this country. England, she holds, has but one danger to 
fear. That danger is our present relations with France. If 
the days of our splendid isolation are for ever over, and if 
friendly rivalry with Germany is impossible, then let us meet 
her “as enemies single-handed in open field.” As we learn 
on the same page that “the spirit that smoulders among 
German sailors . . . will make them doubly dangerous when 
it is allowed to blaze up”; that they “have their laurels to 
win, and that it is at our cost that they will win them”; 
and that, even if we were victorious at sea, “Germany would 
still be undefeated,” this seems a counsel of exaggerated 
heroism. To Miss Wylie, on the other hand, it seems at least 
preferable to our present policy of “ propping up a lifeless 
effigy.” (This is her description of our understanding 
with France.) The only real bond that keeps the Triple 
Entente in being is “a common fear of a common enemy.” 
Thatis a way of stating the motives of the three Powers with 
which we have no quarrel, but it shocks Miss Wylie. “We 
were not wont to be afraid,” she exclaims. It would be nearer 
the mark to say that in the days when we fought Napoleon 
we were so far afraid that we did our best to secure allies, and 
that it was only when we found that none were to be had 
that we carried on the war single-handed. In the same 
circumstances we hope that we should again do the same. 

We have dwelt chiefly on the political side of Eight Years in 
Germany because there is a section of English Liberals which 
is always on the look-out for anything that can be made use 
of to depreciate Sir Edward Grey’s policy. To us the 
quotations we have given, and much more of the same kind, 
seem admirably calculated to justify that policy, and for that 
reason we hope that the book will find many readers. And it 
is only fair to say that, quite apart from its political purpose, 
it gives a very interesting picture of many other aspects of 
German life and character. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 
THE editors of the “ Home University Library” can have had 
no more difficult task in the arrangement of their scheme than 





*The Church of England. By E, W. Watson. London: Williams aud 
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to find the right person to treat of the Church of England, 


for writers with the competent knowledge are not as plentiful 
as blackberries, and Church historians who are not recognized 
as belonging to one or other of the great parties in the Church 
might be thought to be non-existent. In Dr. Watson they 
have found not only a Churchman and an historian—the 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford is 
beyond suspicion on either ground—but one who has escaped 
any party label; and he will be a very acute observer who can 
detect in these pages any leaning towards High, Low, or 
Broad. How rare an achievement such 2n unbiassed history 
ef our English Church really is anyone may easily convince 
himself who will pass in review the histories he has himself 
read; and the reason is a simple one. There are several 
strands in the cord of English tradition, and the art of the 
partisan is to treat one of them as permanent, and the others 
as only tolerated and subsidiary. Professor Watson has 
disdained this trick of advocacy ; and bas plainly endeavoured, 
in our judgment with success, to weigh every movement in 
the Church by its permanent contribution to the life of the 
whole. 

The book falls into eight chapters, dealing successively with 
the Anglo-Saxon period, the mediaeval system, its decay, the 
beginning of the Reformation, the reign of Elizabeth, the 
Stuarts, and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
each period what the writer aims at bringing out is the leading 
and shaping idea in men’s minds, the forces of resistance, and 
the influence on both sides of great personalities; and detail 
is used, often in a very illuminating way, only to illustrate 
these deep currents of opinion. For example, the rise of the 
parish priest in public esteem after both monk and friar had 
won and lost their popularity is indicated by the great increase 
of parish church building :— 

“Tho wealth lavished »y the laity on their parish churches in 

the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the period of Perpen- 
dicular architecture, shows whither the affection of the people had 
turned. Great churches were built, especially in the eastern 
counties, which bore no more relation to the number of parishioners 
than did the cathedrals to the population of little medieval 
towns. ... When men honoured monks and friars they built for 
them; now it was for the clergy, who would not have been so 
favoured had they not in great measure been such as Chaucer’s 
*‘poore parson of a toun,’” 
We may quote, as an example of Dr. Watson’s skill in seizing 
the distinctive features of a period, a passage from some 
general remarks on the age which came to a close about 
1250 :-— 

“It is one of extraordinary contrasts. We find throughout 
very good and very bad men side by side in the high places of 
the Church, and neither surprised at the neighbourhood of the 
other. It is taken for granted that the contrast is in the natural 
course of things. There is no uniform standard, none of that 
modern respectability, which levels up and, perhaps, also levels 
down. There is no standard, because there is no uniform public 
opinion or steady government. On the side of good, this allows a 
freedom of self-development which attains to the highest points 
of saintliness and moral beauty. On the side of evil, this lack of 
governance may be compared to the state of an ill-ordered school. 
We have seen it fatal to truthfulness; it encouraged also cruelty, 
coarseness, neglect of duty. In the field of thought no age has 
been more fertile in bold theories, sweeping assumptions, unlimited 
demands on faith. There was courage because the process was 
always forward: there was no criticism of the starting points.” 
The comparison of the earlier middle age to an “ ill-ordered 
school” is one example of Dr. Watson's habit of illustrating 
old conditions by modern instances, or by some vivid 
metaphor. Thus he compares the course of the Elizabethan 
Presbyterian movement with that of the Oxford movement of 
the last century :— 

“ Both began among fellows of colleges at the Universities who 
made converts among the influential laity. In both movements 
parishes in which the doctrine might be taught were obtained by 
the presentation of lay patrons, and both causes, in faco of 
opposition in the parishes, and especially from the bishops, ended 

winning a public for themselves.” 

When speaking of the old canon law and the dispensing power 
which lay in the Pope, who was above the law, he remarks :— 
You might not marry a distant cousin, but you could by a 
dispensation ; you must go to confession to your parish priest, but 
you could buy a licence to choose your own confessor. Such were 
typical examples of this medieval law, which resembled a turnpike 
road, with toll-gates set, not to hinder traffic, but to raise a 
ee . . . As the canon law grew more precise, attention came 
Hee paid to pluralities. The law had no objection to these, if a 
nce had been bought, and the sale of the licence was as much 

® matter of course as in the case of a marriage without banns.” 








We have quoted enough to show that, although there is no 
room in Dr. Watson's necessarily abstract and brief chronicle 
for any picturesque description, he is yet very far from being 
a dull writer. He is also a bold one, who has no inclination 
to utter the shibboleths of the moment. It is now generally 
taken for granted by Church reformers that what stands 
between the Church of England and the millennium is the 
parson’s freehuld. Dr. Watson devotes a good deal of atten- 
tion to this freehold. There are five references to it in his 
index; he traces its history from the earliest days, and his final 
judgment is as follows :— 

“Like other schools before it, that of Oxford was saved from 
suppression by the security of the benefice. Bishops, representin 
the best wisdom of the generation that was passing away, woe | 
hostile, were harmless, and the advocates of the new idea, when 
they entered upon independent parish work, could persist in 
recommending it to their parishioners till it became first tolerable 
and finally welcome. We may be sure that whatever schools of 
thought may hereafter prevail in the English Church, they will 
need the same protection of an assured tenure against the same 
prejudice of older men in authority.” 





DR. BRANDES ON NIETZSCHE.* 

“No mature reader studies Nietzsche with the latent design 
of adopting his opinions, still less with that of propagating 
them. We are not children in search of instruction, but 
sceptics in search of men, and we rejoice when we have 
found a man—the rarest thing there is.” These words of 
Dr. Brandes, written as long ago as 1892, seem to us to 
sum up very accurately the attitude of thoughtful people 
to the strange genius who has so profoundly troubled the 
waters of modern life. Only a few eccentrics are prepared to 
take him as a world-philosopher, and only a few pedants are 
blind to his extraordinary gifts. There is less disposition to-day 
either to reverence him as a Messiah or to dismiss him as a 
charlatan. We recognize him as a great poet, for one thing. For 
another, he has provided the true corrective to many popular 
fallacies, and if his corrective is in itself a half-truth, it still 
fulfils its mission, His doctrine of the “Superman” emphasized 
a truth which democracy had forgutten, and gave the quietus 
once and for all to a shallow utilitarianism. His doctrine of 
“slave morality” meant, at any rate, a revaluation of conven- 
tional moral canons, and played havoc with certain popular 
perversions of Christian ethics. He is the gad-fly that stings 
men into thought, and though he did not succeed in shaking the 
universe he tumbled down many dreary erections of lath and 
plaster. 

Dr. Brandes was one of Nietzsche’s earliest foreign admirers, 
and though he could never be described as a follower, he was 
in sympathy with much of his teaching and makes an 
excellent interpreter. From his wide knowledge he expounds 
the provenance of Nietzsche’s work, the conditions in Germany 
and in Europe which brought it to birth, and the affinities he 
shows with other writers. Nietzsche was in revolt against 
every fetish of his age and some of its gods :—~ 

“The age is ultra-democratic; he won its favour as an 

aristocrat. The age is borne on a rising wave of religious 
reaction; he conquered with his pronounced irreligion. The age 
is struggling with social questions of the most difficult and far- 
reaching kind; he, the thinker of the age, left all these questions 
on one side as of secondary importance. He was an enemy of the 
humanitarianism of the present day, and of its doctrine of 
happiness ; he had —— for proving how much that is base 
and mean may conceal itself beneath the guise of pity, love of 
one’s neighbour and unselfishness; he assailed pessimism and 
scorned optimism; he attacked the ethics of the philosophers 
with the same violence as the thinkers of the eighteenth century 
had attacked the dogmas of the theologians. As he became an 
atheist from religion, so did he become an immoralist from 
morality. Nevertheless the Voltairians of the age could not 
claim him, since he was a mystic; and contemporary anarchists 
had to reject him as an enthusiast for rulers and castes.” 
Mere iconoclasm is never an enduring creed, but Nietzsche 
destroyed only to construct. The trouble is that he could 
pull down better than he could build. He could upset old 
schemes of values, but his revaluation was too wild and 
incoherent, too much a personal mood. He affects us asa 
poet should, thrilling and unsettling us, driving us to new 
lines of thought, but he does not persuade and satisfy, as is 
the function of the great thinker. 

Nietzsche regarded the great man not as the child of 
the nation but as its step-child, and he contrived to quarrel 
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wholeheartedly with his own stepmother. He recanted his early 
admiration of Wagner; Leibnitz and Kant he thought “tbe 
two greatest clogs upon the intellectual integrity of Europe ”; 
he detested German idealism; he thought the German “ wars 
of liberation” a blunder which robbed Europe of the meaning 
of Napoleon’s existence ; German nationalism to him was merely 
neurotic, and Luther was an impossible monk who wrecked 
the Renaissance by the Reformation, and by attacking the 
Church restored it. Dr. Brandes describes some of his curious 
literary tastes. Renan, to whose dream of a new Asgard 
Nietzsche’s Superman doctrine has many resemblances, is 
never mentioned otherwise than grudgingly. But he pro- 
foundly admired French literature—Taine (though he 
deplored the traces of Hegelian influence), Moliére, Corneille, 
and Racine. Shakespeare he despised, except for his character 
of Caesar, and he believed that the plays were written by 
Bacon. He considered that Byron’s Manfred was an immea- 
surably greater work than Goethe’s Faust. Russian literature 
appealed to him, especially Dostoievsky, and he found much 
to his taste in Strindberg. But the letters in which these 
preferences appear were written while the shades of madness 
were closing round him, and we ought to hesitate before 
accepting them as serious judgments. 

These same letters, written to Dr. Brandes in the last two 
years of his working life, are in their way a very tragic 
record. Beginning in a strain of cheerful friendliness they 
end with the scribble of insanity. “A philosophy like mine 
is like a grave,” Nietzsche wrote; “it takes one from among 
the living.” But this man, self-condemned to a living grave, 
was constantly hungering for the outer world and that 
common humanity which his creed despised. He had re- 
nounced fame, but he was always thirsting for it, and it is 
one of the ironies of his career that he should have attained 
the widest European celebrity only when insanity had 
clouded over him. He rejoices in Dr. Brandes’ kindly words; 
he yearns to be recognized in other countries, in Scandinavia, 
in Russia, in France, since Germany had rejected him. 
Indeed, on the strength of being asked to send a copy of a 
book toa Russian friend of Dr. Brandes, he seems to have 
convinced himself that he had won the Russian public. In 
all the letters there is a self-consciousness which is not far 
from madness. ‘I swear to you in two years we shall have 
the world in convulsions. I am a fate”—and much more of 
the same kind. Ina month or two he was signing himself 
“Nietzsche-Caesar” and “ Antichrist.” But there are 
moments of clearness and sunniness, which recall the poet 
that was buried in the egoist, and there are passages of a 
fine courageousness. He struggles against his desperate iil- 
nesses with the spirit of a man. 

« After all, my illness has been of the greatest use to me: it 
has released me, and has restored to me the courage to be 
myself... . And, indeed, in virtue of my instincts, I am a brave 
animal; a military one even. The long resistance has some- 
what exasperated my pride. Am Ia philosopher, do you ask? 
But what does that matter!” 

Sometimes, in these clear days, the mood is one of intense 
purpose and optimism. Here is the joy of the artist :— 

« Almost every day for one or two hours I have reached such a 
pitch of energy as to be able to view my whole conception from top 
to bottom; so that the immense multiplicity of problems lies 
spread out beneath me, as though in relief and clear in its out- 
lines. This requires a maximum of strength, for which I had 
almost given up hope. It all hangs together; years ago it was 
already on the right course; one builds one’s philosophy like a 
beaver, one is forced to and does not know it; but one has to see 
all this, as I have now seen it, in order to believe it. I am so 
relieved, so strengthened, in such good humour—I hang a little 
farcical tail on to the most serious things.” 

But in general the mood is aloof from the world of striving, 
the attitude of the hermit who has shaken off the dust of 
mortality :— 

“For I am sometimes apt to forget that I am alive. An 
accident, a question, reminded me that one of life’s leading ideas 
is positively quenched in me, the idea of the future. No wish, 
not the smallest cloudlet of a wish before me! A bare expanse! 
Why should not a day from my seventieth year be exactly like my 
day to-day? Have I lived too long in proximity to death to be 
able any longer to open my eyes to fair possibilities? But certain 
it is that I now limit myself to thinking from day to day—that I 
settle to-day what is to be done to-morrow—and not for a single 
day beyond it! This may be irrational, unpractical, perhaps also 
unchristian—the preacher on the Mount forbade this very ‘ taking 
thought for the morrow’—but it seems to me in the highest 
degree philosophical. I gained more respect for myself than I had 
before—I understood that I had unlearnt how to wish.” 





eS 


THE HISTORY OF SURREY.* 


The Victoria History of the Counties of England deserves to 
find the public support and appreciation which can alo 
recoup its promoters for the great amount of capital which 
they must have invested in what is really a national ente 
prise. Most of the English counties have had historians . : 
the past—whose works usually command an enhanced pri : 
in the market—but it needed great enterprise, on ae 
think we may also say great public spirit, to undertake 
a detailed survey of the whole country on this uniform scale, 
We need not speak at length in praise of the conscientioug 
and painstaking way in which the work has been done, 
for it has worthily won a high reputation, and hag 
practically superseded all its sporadic predecessors, The 
section on Surrey—which, as in the case of other counties, 
can be purchased separately on terms which the publishery 
will state on application—is now completed by the issue of 
the fourth volume and separate index. The main feature of 
these sumptuous volumes, of course, is the detailed topo- 
graphical account of each village and parish in the county, in 
which every church, manor-house, and farm, as well ag all 
objects of natural or antiquarian interest, are described by 
experts, and their history is traced from the records. For 
this alone every owner of a country house in Surrey ought to 
have these volumes in his library for bis own edification and 
the entertainment of his visitors. In addition, there are many 
special articles of high value. Thus, in the volume before us, 
we have read with great pleasure the essay on “Romano- 
British Surrey,” by the genera] editor, Mr. William Page, 
and Miss Edith Keate, with an excursus on that puzzling site 
Noviomagus by Professor Haverfield. Even more interesting 
is the review of “ Ancient Earthworks,” by Messrs. George 
Clinch and Duncan Montgomerie. As the appended map 
shows, “the garden of England” is thickly dotted 
with these curious and too often inscrutable relics of 
our forgotten progenitors. Very fine examples are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Leith Hill and Holmbury Hill, 
but, indeed, it is difficult to walk far across the hills and 
commons of Surrey without seeing one. The following classi- 
fication of earthworks has been adopted by the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies :— 

“ A.—Fortresses partly inaccessible by reason of precipices, cliffs, 
or water, defended in part only by artificial works. 

B.—Fortresses on hill-tops with artificial defences, following 
the natural line of the hill. Or, though usually on high ground, 
less dependent on natural slopes for protection. 

C.—Rectangular or other inclosures of simple plan (including 
forts and towns of the Romano-British period). 

‘ D.—Forts consisting only of a mount with encircling moat or 
osse. 

E.—Fortified mounts, wholly or partly artificial, with remains 
of an attached court or bailey, or showing two or more such 
courts. 

F.—Homestead moats, consisting of simple or compound 
inclosures formed into artificial islands by water moats. 

G.—Inclosures, mostly rectangular, partaking of the form of F, 
but protected by stronger defensive works, ramparted and fossed, 
and in some instances provided with outworks. 

H.—Ancient village sites protected by walls, ramparts, or fosses. 

X.—Defensive or other works which fall under none of the 

above headings.” 
The chief Surrey earthworks, both in point of size and number, 
belong to classes B and F; the homestead moats in particular 
deserve careful study. A most pleasant holiday might be 
spent in tracing the relics of primitive Britain which are 
described in this volume. 





INHUMAN ECONOMICS.f 


WHEN a writer attempts in half a moderate-sized volume the 
task of surveying mankind, not only from China to Peru, but 
also chronologically from the condition of protoplasm to the 
most civilized conditions of to-day (say, paid membership of 
the British Parliament), it isno great blame to suggest that he 
is hasty and superficia). But our “ Rifleman” is neither terse 
nor elegant, for he emphasizes by frequent repetition and he 
splits his infinitives unmercifully. The second half of his 
book deals with economics, Socialism, the Labour movement, 
and, very briefly, the future. No doubt some of the more 





* The Victoria History of the County of Surrey: Vol. IV. and Inder. Edited by 
H. E. Malden. London: Constable and Co, (Issued to Subscribers only.) 
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eynical utterances are intende 
for instance :— a comin 
“ bilities are that the civilization of the West wou 
Te ed with equal rapidity and altered i= BO material 
aoa if the Roman Empire had never existed and the name of 
Christ had never been written,” 


d to startle us from complacency ; 


Or:— 
“ ernance of England to-day is as much in the hands of 
ato tnioontial families as was the case in the England of the 


eighteenth century.” 


Or :— ; 
“Jt is the desire . . . for ‘The World, the Flesh, and the Devil’ 


which is the most potent motive power in our civilization.” 
one 


Or of modern Europe :— 

“Chattel-slavery has had no existence in this continent simply 
because the intelligence of the organizing class in the community 
has developed less rapidly in proportion to the supply of labour 

wer available than was the case in the ancient communities of 


Athens or Sparta.” 

On nearly every page there is a dogmatic statement of a 
disputable opinion, and a challenge to combat some economic 
argument, But the main feature of the whole lies in the 
pushing to extremes of the theories of economic determinism. 
Ethics are “simply and solely the reflection of economic cir- 
eumstances.” Nothing but iron laws have ever really affected 
the history of mankind; whatever the period, whatever the 
continent, omnes eodem cogimur. This is plainly exaggeration 
for the sake of emphasis. It is true, of course, that economic 
forces have had far more influence than is written down in 
most histories. Statesmen may not always have been so 
maware of them as would appear from their overt motives for 
making laws or wars. But there can be no denying that 
enthusiasms, preparations, and other causes have affected the 
results of both. “ Rifleman” accepts the national unit, and 
believes that, while one nation progresses ahead of others 
towards maturity—i.e., a balance with nature when it has no 
longer to struggle—it is dependent upon other nations being 
less advanced. When they reach a “ culture-level” approach- 
ing maturity, the first nation becomes decadent. Here 
Socialism comes in, the sentimental idealizing of comfortable 
people, which, if attained in full, would leave nothing to man 
but to curse God and die. Incidentally the author is sound 
upon the question of raising money-wages artificially 
and increasing wealth thereby not one jot. For the future 
he offers cheerful prophecy. “It will be a strife of forces 
upon a mightier scale, and [sic] which will witness scenes 
of more awful suffering, of more savage cruelty, than 
ever heretofore in the history of the human race.” The 
domestic share of horrors will be due to the increasing 
momentum of industrial efficiency, which will reduce the 
relative value of labour. And no progress of the race in 
bemanity, Christianity, or ethics will have the slightest effect. 
Such pessimism should make us thankful if we have enough 
blindness or faith in mankind to find less of truth than of 
excess in these inhuman economics, 





CUSTOMARY ACRES AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
IMPORTANCE.* 
TuEse unfinished studies of the late Mr. Seebohm contain 
the evidence collected by him in the course of an inquiry into 
the origin and relation of customary units of agricultural 
and itinerary measurement in Europe. The evidence is of an 
exceedingly technical nature, and unfortunately the learned 
author was not able either to complete his investigation or 
fully to co-ordinate its results. None the less the volume, 
which is now edited by Mr. Seebohm’s son, contains much that 
is of first-rate importance and interest, and throws valuable 
light upon the economic and social history of tribal and 
village communities in Europe. The substratum of common 
tradition in regard to the acres in different countries is remark- 
able, and suggests at every turn a community radiating its 
influence into almost every branch of primitive life. It is to 
be hoped that other investigators will avail themselves of 
these fruits of Mr. Seebohm’s patient labour and carry the 
mvestigation to the point to which he himself would doubt- 
less have carried it, had not death interrupted his design. 
It is interesting, in connexion with this volume, to note that 





* Customary 


Messrs. Dent have republished in a cheap form the same 
author’s well-known work on the Oxford Reformers (The Ozford 
Reformers: John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More, 1s. net). 
A cheap edition of this book will be widely appreciated, and a 
comparison of it with the larger volume which is the subject 
of the present notice shows a versatility in the author to 
which few men of science of our time can lay claim, 





FICTION, 





BRIDGET CONSIDINE.* 

Miss Mary Crospik can write. It is a pleasure to read the 
whole of her story without coming acroes a single passage in 
which her art is unequal to her aim. She writes with grace 
and delicacy and in various colours. Not that her method is, 
in our judgment, the best; we wish that it had a greater sharp- 
ness of definition. We have a sense that we are watching 
people through a glass darkly. Her effects are achieved 
by an accumulation of exquisitely minute touches. We 
are never made to feel that there is a crisis even when 
critical things are happening; yet we have to admit 
that the accretion of small significant symptoms is 
enough to make the tipping of the balance in Bridget’'s 
life natural and therefore artistically justifiable. Most 
readers’ attitude towards contemporary fiction is in part a 
reaction, and it may be that we are exalting unduly the virtue 
of the plainness that we generally search for in vain. Miss 
Crosbie has her own method, which is not in the least obscure, 
but seems to us to want emphasis. She is undoubtedly 
mistress of the method she has chosen. Not more than a 
dozen novels are published every year with the quality of 
Bridget Considine, 

Bridget belongs to a middle-class Irish family settled in 
London. Her father, a widower, is selfish, plausible, and 
kindly, and has a gentlemanlike bearing that prevents 
strangers from “placing” him. He is deep in commercial 
schemes that never mature, and always in debt to the butcher 
and the baker. In some ways he reminds us of Captain 
Costigan. Bridget is the creature of her own imagination. 
She is resolved to know one day where the path of material 
happiness lies and to follow it. She describes her visions to 
Lennie, the boy friend of her childhood :— 

“He sat with primmed lips. He mistrusted her trick of words, 

though it only meant that she had more commerce with books 
than with men. She, seeing his pinched look, tossed back her 
head as if she saw the faces of better friends, and smiled into 
them. ‘Apologies, dear Lennie! I know these things don’t help 
on any cause. He nodded, to imply that he did not blame, but 
would exhort her to amendment and warn her of an end, and she 
accepted the rebuke untouched. The thankful lifein her flew liko 
a bird, too high for fears. ‘You want——’ said Lennie, and 
paused, considering the task discipline had before it. ‘You 
want * ‘Nearly everything, I believe! For one thing, I 
want alot of money. A little’s no good. I want laden galleons 
and treasures got from the ends of the earth. I want to seo 
strange places. Lennie, think of the stars over the desert, or the 
look of a round full moon up above the pampas, I want to ride: 
to feel, once, the grass under a horse’s gallop and the heave of him 
ata big jump.’ She saw condemnation stiffen him, and her want 
became urgent. Eagerly sho appealed to forces that make and 
deprive with equal indifference. ‘Consider, Lennie! I’m alive— 
more alive than most people,I think. Look at the long legs of 
me, and the body that doesn’t tire in spite of all one’s told about 
nourishment and exercise, and earning your bread. I’ve—let’s 
say—ten living years just coming up to me, and a little wit in my 
head. It’s easy to be happy, even excruciatingly happy. And it 
seems that things ought to come, It’s so wasteful to have nothing. 
Don’t you see ?’” 
She can transport herself at night like Peter Ibbetson into a 
dreamland of her own choosing. She can look forward to 
what is to her the definite recreation of having “a good 
think,” just as Bagehot used to enjoy himself by “playing 
with his mind.” Lennie has far more intellectual ballast, but 
one foresees that he will never be more than, say, the able 
dependent of some political school or party. His nil admirarit 
critical faculty is a dry and unattractive thing. He is quick 
in the uptake, but thin and rasping in intellect. Notable 
irony that it should be he who is somehow enabled to introduce 
Bridget to the “ Duchessy” world, as he calls it, which has 
figured in her dreams, but of which he disapproves on its 
merits, and disapproves in particular as a field for Bridget’s 
talents! 











Acres and their Historical Importance. 
[ 12s. 6d. net. 


By F. Seebohm., 
Loudon: Longmaus and Co. d ee 





* Bridget Considine. By Mary Crosbie, Loudon: G. Bell and Sons, [6s.] 
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. Bridget passes from the sordid life of the poor lodging- 
house and the unpaid bills to the distinguished household of a 
high-born employer. She, in fact, becomes a secretary. 
The visions are realized. She is treated with genuine 
friendliness by a family who, perhaps, find the “taking 
up” of the secretary a sensible relief from convention- 
ality. Besides, Bridget is well worth taking up. A rich 
landowner—a member of the “family”—soon becomes a 
victim toa charm of which he has not seen the like in the 
routine of his experience. His engagement to Bridget raises 
the appalling question of the “ suitability” of the match, and 
this question hangs like a cloud over the story. All this is 
handled with singular skill. As Miss Crosbie indicates, 
some of Hugh Delmege’s relations would have felt that 
marriage to a chorus girl would have been less obviously out- 
side the practice of his class. And, again, as she wittily points 
out, fourteenth cousins have much stricter tests of suitability 
than the heads of families. 

If Bridget had not been Bridget she would have appreciated 
the gravity of this question of “suitability.” As it was she 
failed to satisfy the tests of easy conversation when she 
was introduced to relations, though the tests were well 
within her ability. She has to be retrieved from the stables 
to tidy herself up in a desperate hurry when she is about to be 
inspected by somebody who matters, and, worse still, she is 
without remorse. She cuts a luncheon party at the great 
house in St. James’s Square, and is found by her pained but 
still affectionate fiancé in the middle of a crowd watching a 
Punch and Judy show. Hugh Delmege is for ever saying to 
her, “ But you don’t understand!” She certainly does not 
understand. The importance of his correct and worthy pro- 
gramme of public life is beyond her. And Hugh clearly wants, 
too, a guarantee of suitable behaviour for the rest of her life. 
He claims her future character as well as her present affec- 
tions as his property. Her spirit is too fine for the surrender, 
and the end of the story finds her back where she was at the 
beginning, with the absurd father and the unpaid bills in the 
dingy lodging-house. But the end, after all, is no end. The 
book reads as though there were a hundred chapters yet to 
come; for we have just learned that Bridget has character, 
and we want to see sumething more come out of it than one 
sacrifice, even though that be a great one. 





Breadandbutterflies. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—It happens occasionally that a reviewer 
receives a book which almost anyone could review betier than 
he himself, and for this reason, that he is driven to read it at 
a sitting, to formulate his criticism now and at no other time; 
whereas certain hooks, and among them Breadandbutterflies, 
are obviously intended to be taken up in spare moments here 
and there. To read Mr. Calthrop’s little prose poems from 
cover to cover would be to pick out all the currants of a 
pudding and make one’s meal of them alone, or, as the title 
suggests, to spend a working day in watching butterflies. 
They are most light and fanciful, charming to certain moods, 
repulsive to others, possessed of some subtlety which is killed 
by analysis. Their danger is affectation, their fault monotony, 
although now and then their author stabs us with a bit of 
fine satire, whether on modern education, as in the “Small 
Boy who Thought He was a Cynic,” or, in “The Last 
Cigarette,” on the profits of war. But the same quality of 
elfin sharpness runs through all the book. Mr. Calthrop 
works with a scalpel, never with a bludgeon. 

The Jam Girl. By Frances R. Sterrett. (D. Appleton 
and Co. 6s.)—To write an average American novel you must 
take the same ingredients as you would for an American 
farce. Let the hero and heroine belong to families whose 
enmity is notorions, show us alternately his home and hers, 
let all the subsidiary characters pop in and out of opposite 
doors, clothe the crudity of this theme in a dress of Yankee 
slang, flavour with a happy ending, and there you are. 
Indeed, the influence of the drama on this novel is so strong 
that when the hero exclaims at the end, “Then that is all 
right, . . . Iam sure we shall all be as happy as kings—and 
queens,” we can almost hear the orchestra come in with a 
crash of cymbals. Miss Sterrett has followed these conven- 
tional lines with zeal and a fair success. Hiram Bingham and 
Judith Henderson, the heirs of rival “jam kings,” meet at 
Pontarlier over a pot of jam. Their subsequent adventures 








tas, 
are positively sticky with references to jam, and the 
arm of coincidence is stretched to breaking-point. We must 
furthermore quarrel with Miss Sterrett over her hasty assum 
tion that no respectable European girl would travel alone 
night on the Sud express. We assure her that it can be done 
with no serious loss of moral character. 

The Crowning Glory. By E. R. Punshon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Far the best part of this story is the account 
of the business career of the heroine, Sophia Ree, and it 
is impossible not to feel a little sorry when matrimony over. 
takes her and her serious career is at an end. Alt 
marriage is usually a woman’s happiest lot, it is more than 
doubtful whether this was so in the case of Sophia Ree 
The account of the mystical twin-sister Judith and her 
bees is not quite so cleverly done, though her quiet country 
life is well contrasted with Sophia’s ambitions. 

READABLE Novets.—Entertaining Jane. By Millicent 
Heathcote. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An account of a young 
lady who is a professional entertainer at a hydropathic 
establishment, and does not find the experience pleasant; 
neither is she particularly successful therein. The end, which 
describes a purely arbitrary delay in the engagement which 
the reader foresees for her, is unnecessarily drawn out.——The 
Curse of Cloud. By J. B. Harris-Burland. (Chapman ang 
Hall. 6s.)—John Cloud, a celebrated traveller and explorer, 
is the hero of this story, the scene of which, however, except 
for a few chapters, is laid in England. The novel is full of 
exciting incidents, and deals with the disappearance of the 
heir to an old estate. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








A Concordance to the Works of Tennyson. By A. E. Baker, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 25s. net.)—A concordance 
to a favourite writer is always welcome. Mr. Baker has 
laboured hard at this one for eight years, and has done 
his work very efficiently. It covers the suppressed early 
poems and those included in the Life of Tennyson, as well as 
both the poetical and dramatic works, and contains one hundred 
and fifty thousand quotations and references. 





The Director’s Handbook. By W. H. Behrens. (Odhams. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This work aims at setting out, in non-technical 
language, the powers and duties of directors and officers of 
joint stock companies. 


Two volumes of somewhat pathetic interest lie before us— 
the posthumous remains of two journalists. Some of the best 
Essays of Hubert Blund (Max Goschen, 5s. net) have been 
rescued from the files of the Sunday Chronicle by his wife, 
“KE. Nesbit.” Mr. E. Belfort Bax has edited Harry Queleh: 
Literary Remains (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d. net). 


Essays in Edification. By S. E. Browne and A. P. Smythe. 
(D. Nutt. 2s. 6d. net.) —The authors of this cheerful medley 
profess themselves to be fascinated by the philosophy of 
“Things in General,” with pedagogics as the practical 
application thereof. In alternate verse and prose they 
express their opinions on many subjects more or less 
remotely connected with education. We like the essay on 
“howlers,” especially the translation of solvitur ambulando 
by “he goes to pieces on the march”; and the explanation of 
“a Roland for his Oliver” by “ Antimacassar oil for his Bath 
biscuits; which means ‘tit for tat,’ both being indigestible.” 





Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita, Libri I.-V. Edited by R. 8. 
Conway and ©. F. Walters. (Clarendon Press. 4s.)—This 
first instalment of Livy's great history in the series of Oxford 
Classical Texts has a preface by Professor Conway and 4 
critical apparatus at the foot of each page. It is highly 
creditable te English scholarship. 





The Americans in the Philippines. By James A. Le Roy. 
2 vols. (Houghton Mifflin Company. 42s. net.)—Mr. Le 
Roy’s death at the early age of thirty-three bas deprived the 
world of a writer who might have ranked with Prescott, 
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Motley and Parkman among the greatest American historians. 


These valuable volumes form the best account which we have 
geen of American dealings with the Philippines. They are 
eminently judicial in tone and interesting in style, and cover 
the earlier Spanish régime, the American conquest, and the 
first year of the Philippine war. 





Croquet. By Lord Tollemache. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—A high authority in the croquet world recently 
asserted that there were not more than half-a-dozen players 
who could play a four-ball break in its ideal perfection. Lord 
Tollemache’s eminently practical book ought to add largely to 
that number, since he gives full details ot the best methods 
which he is in the habit of employing. Numerous photographs 
and diagrams enhance the value of the work, which should 
be in the hands of every croquet player who aspires to improve 
his or her game. 





Methuen’s Annual. Edited by E. V. Lucas, (Methuen and 
Co. 1s. net.)—This new annual affords delightful reading for 
the holidays. Mr. Lucas has procured some characteristic 
and hitherto unpublished letters of Browning, Ruskin, and 
Stevenson. The fiction and verse conform to a high standard. 





Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Sawon. Edited by Blanche C. 
Williams. (H. Milford. 6s. 6d. net.)}—This monograph, which 
contains 12 pages of text and 159 of introduction, notes, and 
glossary, deals with the Exeter and Cotton gnomes. It is well 
up to the high standard of the Columbia University “ Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature.” 


Flight Without Formulae. By Commandant Duchéne. 
Translated by J. H. Ledeboer. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This discussion of the mechanics of the aeroplane, by 
a French military engineer, is written in the simplest possible 
language, without the use of mathematical formulae or 
equations. The chapters on stability set forth several new 
and important theories on this fundamental problem. The 
translation is excellent, and the book should be helpful to all 
who wish to understand the principles of flight. 





Latin Songs, with Music. Edited by Calvin S. Brown. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 9s. net.}\—Mr. Brown has made an 
excellent collection of Latin songs, from Catullus to the 
Carmen Etonense, and has provided them with more or less 
appropriate music. We like the mediaeval part best; the 
wide range of monkish Latin is well illustrated by the 
juxtaposition of those two masterpieces, the “ Dies irae” and 
the “Meum est propositum.” Why is the delightful “Dulce 
eum sodalibus ” omitted ? 





The Financial System of the United Kingdom. By Henry 
Higgs. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—This “summary 
exposition of our financial system, its organization, methods, 
and forms of procedure,” was prepared at the suggestion of 
the late Sir Edward Hamilton, who had intended to execute 
the work himself had his health allowed it. Mr. Higgs’s 
“Essay in Formal-Financial-Administration ” should be of 
service to beginners in the study of politics. 


Religious Confessions and Confessants. By Anna R. Burr. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this interest- 
ing book Miss Burr undertakes to examine the “ documents 
of personal religion”—“to study, by means of induction 
through individual examples, the manifestation of that force 
to which tradition has assigned the name religion.” She deals 
with the writers of self-revelation in its spiritual aspect, like 
St. Augustine, Bunyan, and Fox, and her instructive book 
cannot fail to be read with deep interest. 


Sharps, Flats, Gamblers, and Racehorses. By A. Dick 
Luckman. (Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net.)—This amusing 
autobiography of a racing tipster may be read with more 
profit than his tips seem to have brought to those who followed 
them—though he does boast that in one season the Daily 
News proved him to be the only one in his profession “ to 
show a profit at all, the others all coming out at a loss.” 
This was hard on the ever-memorable “ Captain Coe.” 





Women of the Classics. 
and Co. 


By Mary C. Sturgeon. (Harrap 
7s. 6d. net.)—Seventeen classical heroines are 





described in this pleasant book—six from Homer, ten from 
the Attic tragedy, and Dido from Virgil. It is curicus to 
note that in none of the Greek stories “is the love which leads 
to marriage dealt with explicitly.” 





Manual of Photography. By D. Grant. (Murray and 
Evenden. 1s. net.)—This brief manual is designed for those 
who wish to take photographs in tropical countries, 





The Recruiting Oficer and The Beaux’ Stratagem. By George 
Farquhar. (D.C. Heath and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—In this pretty 
little edition we are glad to meet again the Lichfield Boniface 
whose ale was “smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, 
and strong as brandy.” 





Canvas and Camaraderie. By P. Merriman and H. R. H. 
Coney. (Harrison and Sons. 6d. net.)—The writers’ aim is to 
“revive a few pleasant memories of past camps, and send 
along, directly or indirectly, some new members to the 
Territorial Force.” They give a pleasant picture of their 
light-hearted life under canvas. 





How to Dress Salmon-Flies. By T. E. Pryce-Tannatt. 
(A. and C, Black. 7s. 6d. net.)\—“* A £5 note judiciously laid 
out” will furnish a workman-like outfit of implements and 
materials for the fly-dresser. This art cannot be learnt from 
books so well as from a friendly expert; but Mr. Pryce- 
Tannatt gives as much help to the beginner as text and 
illustrations can reasonably be expected to furnish. 


The Shikari. By C. H. B. Grant. (Research Publishing 
Co. 5s.)—This “hunter’s guide” discusses the questions of 
health, outfit, and armament for an expedition after big game, 
and gives many practical hints of value. 





The Story of Mr. Chamberlain’s Life. By A. Mackintosh. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—Mr. Chamberlain “was 
never afraid of ghosts rising from his buried past.” This 
modest and timely biography sketches the main facts in his 
strenuous career, and shows how “ he broke up for a time the 
two great parties in the State.” 


Welsh Land. (Hodder and Stoughton. Is. net.)—This first 
instalment of the report of the Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party to inquire into agrarian con- 
ditions in Wales deals with the rural side of the problem. 
Sir Alfred Mond is surety for the fact that “every endeavour 
has been made to present the cold facts of the case in a fair 
and judicial spirit.” But who shall be surety for that gallant 
son of the Cymry? 





The Blessed Company. By Constance Arbuthnot. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co. Is. net.)—These verses were written 
under the inspiration of an austere and distinguished Muse. 
They breathe the spirit of sincere devotion, and are peculiarly 
welcome in a day when we need to be reminded that a true 
woman’s work, as Lady Arbuthnot admirably describes it, is— 

“ Not to clamour and fight in the fierce of the fray, 
But to bind up the wounded and broken ; 
Not to hinder the lines in their battle array, 
But to help on with promise and token— 
To trim all the lights that are failing and low, 
Which point out the way where the footsteps should go.” 


The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia. By E. G. Browne. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. net.)—This learned and 
useful work—the kind of book which justifies the existence of 
a University Press—is partly translated from an unpublished 
Persian treatise and partly original. Professor Browne is one 
of those rare scholars who keep in touch with practical affairs, 
and there is no higher authority on the literary activities of 
“Young Persia.” In the first (translated) part we have a 
complete list of Persian newspapers, 371 in number, In the 
second part Professor Browne gives many specimens of 
the political and patriotic poetry of modern Persia. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
eel 


Albanesi (E. M.), The Cap of bay 8vo scomeemge pesesserceme (Batchinaee) 6/0 
*, M.), Studies Concerning Glycosuria an iabetes, roy 8vo 
Allen (F. M.), Studies Concerning Gly Gr bikie’) net 290 
A. P. C.), Surgery: its Principles and Practice, Svo 
peat » Seng ’ (Hirschfeld) net 28 
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Bainbridge (Oliver), Rambles in Thought Land, 18mo ............ (Heath) net 2/6 





Broughton (R.), Concerning a Vow, Cr 8V0...........0.cecseseeeeeeeeeeseeees S. Paul) 60 
: FG, » oh The Story of the Kingdom, cr 8vo.. .(F. Griffiths) net 3/6 
A Garden of Girls, Cr 8V0 ...........0.cc0s0008 (Longmans) 6 


Concannon 
Dickson (L. E.), Linear Al 








bras, BVO .......c00000e00+- (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/0 

Ferval (C.), The Martyr of Love: Louise de la Valliére, 8vo (S. Paul) net 160 
Flatau heodore) The Sun-God Girl, cr 8vo...... (Holden & Harding! uM 60 

Goering ¢ ~— "Heronstoke Mystery, cr 8vo (R. TS. 3/6 
Herri +), The Gold Miners, cr 8V0 ............:000ces000 AF. Griffiths 3/6 
Hunt ( st and Burkett (C. W.), Farm Animals, cr 8vo wa 7/6 

Jack ‘a F.), Fire Insurance and the Municipalities, cr 8vo(P. s. King) net 3/6 

x ( ), The Secret of the Night, cr 8V0 .........01.-ssseeeeeeees (Nash) 6/0 

Lovers in — By the Author of “The Letters which Never iieacho , 6 

Him,” cr 8vo 
Man: The Problem of the By ‘“‘ Homo,” cr 8vo ...(F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
‘eeding of Children, 12mo.. .(H. Milford) net 2/6 


Mason i The Chureh of England and E 8 
e, iscoyacy, 8vo 
. a siglo Camb. Me bg net 10/6 


McKee (J. H.) and Wells (W. H.), Practical Pediatrics, 8vo, 2 


Grirscnteld) net 50/0 
, omy? (oath The J. P.), My Breathing System, 8vo...... wart, Seymour) net 2/6 
, The 


(E 
osis and Treatment of ‘Digestive Diseases, 8vo 
Norton 2), & cr 8vo .(Mills & Boon) 
sey 


(H. Kimpton). net ne 
(Lippincott) net 2 
eotge Abo | ee ene « ¢ {Ge }) the) 9 
















— = The Selfless, cr os 

cae )» Buddha and His Sayings riffiths) net 3/0 
shan (Cc. utrition, GOOD nccrccccencesseoeceecee . Kimpton) net 3/6 
Thynne (M. ; The Uncertain Glory, cr 8vo. (Methuen) 6/0 
Von Taube (Baron), Only a Dog's Life, cr 8V0 .........0s000 (Simpkin) 6/0 
‘Waley (A. 8.), The Re-making of China, cr 8V0 .............00++. *"(Constable) net 2/6 

Watson (David), Gonorrhoea and its Complications in the Male 
pe RTE ain Ee eR SE (Hirschfeld) net 15/0 
Yardley (M. H.), A Man’s Life is Different, Cr 8V0..........c:00eeeeseeees (S. Paul) 6/0 











LIBERTY'S 
FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis- 
tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry areincreasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records. 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume. 





Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art. 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,CC0,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID...............-.-..- &100,000,000, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
a at Regulator, Chronographs, and 


ShiVEW CATAL CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT nd cCoO., td., 
Makers of the great Seamintes Clock, Big -_ 

61 | Strand, « or 4 Royal Exchange, & 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 





TRADE-MARK. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND | TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM 


WANTED, a RESIDENT MISTRESS RESS for St. Mary’s Hall, to teach Hygiene 
and assist in Needlework and Music. 

Commencing Salary, £80 to £100, according to qualifications and e 
—A i with copies of testimonials, to be sent to The 

R: 


OMPANION READER.—University Man wishes Post 
as above with WRITER or SCHOLAR whose sight requires t, 








rience. 
v. the 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF * ‘anee 
U AN naa_, _ = WALES 


Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy, 


The Council of the College invites applications for the POST of 
of LATIN. The Salary will be £425 per annum. of PROFESSOR 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 


copies of applications with testimonials must be received on or before M 


September 14, 1914. D.J Monday, 
Universit; College, Cardiff. “© nay Yh 
July 23, 1914, 





(== OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


AYPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT HYS 
EXERCISES, OF PHYSICAL 


Applications are invited for the rs Ne ASSISTANT SUPERINTEN. 
DENT OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES (3 The person tPpointed will be 
required to devote his whole time to AS oo of assisting in 
of the Physical Exercises in Day and Evening Schools, a givies such 
Physical Instruction as may be req Cc g salary £ 150 per annum, 
ne me Ap ——-, kee = yoy from ‘the undersigned, should 
return uly comple no ter than 22nd August 1914, ersonal 
ae will disqualify e a 
ucation Offices, . 8. BAXTER 
Sheffield. 


(ese ¥ aes EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED), 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER well qualified in 
Chemistry and Agricultural Science (Inter.B. Sc., or higher qualification), 
as _ to teach elementary Woodwor The master appointed must be 
get I. Salary £120 and willing to take an interest in the corporate life of the 

hoo! alary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£160. — year’ s previous service may recognised.—Apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, County FSchool, Callington, on Forms which may be obtained from 
him on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 

27th July, 1914. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for English and 
Junior French. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments 
of £10 toa maximum of £160, One year’s seniority may be given.—Apply, oa 
or before llth August, 1914, to the HEAD- MASTER, County School, Redruth, 

25th July, 1914. 


SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUUVATION 
COMMITTEE. 


SANDOWN (1.W.) SECONDARY SCHOOL ee ee a FORM 
MISTRESS, good disciplinarian and especially qualified in Mathematics, 
Commencing salary £90 per annum.—Applications on Forms supplied for the 
poepoee must be received not later than the 3lst August, 1914, JOHN 
UFTON, Clerk, County Council Offices, Newport, I. W. 
_ 27th July, 1914. 


UTOR or GOVERNESS WANTED to teach TWO 
YOUNG BOYS. Knowledge of Mechanics, Physics, necessary— 
Address, M. H. B., 47 St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


——_ entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil 
as separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Seumnenenth. 









































WO OXFORD GRADUATES, travelling S. Africa 
October (second visit), and tutoring PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY, will take 
another over 16. Exclusive Clubs, introductions, &c. Visit Victoria Falls. 
Can take charge from August.—Write “‘W. 453,” co Shelley's Advertising 
Offices, Gracechurch Street, E.C, 


LECTURES, &e. 
NIVERSITY “OF BIRMINGHAM 
FacuLties.— 

SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHooLts or 








ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, | BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 
The session 1914-15 commences October 6th, 1914. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 
Graduates, or persons who have — Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s stu aly of or research, take a Master's 


Courses, Fees, 


Syllabuses with full information as to o to Lectere and Laborato 
hips, will be 


Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scho 
sent on application to to the e Secretary of of the e University. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 





ties: — ARTS ge Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICIN 
nee APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, 
ining). 


The Bocsten 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914, 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained trea, te ‘from 

W. MM M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Bienen oO 


Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. 
* A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 








Knows sev languages; good at research; can correct for Press. No 
objection to Invalid or the Country. Teetotaller and non- smoker,—Address, 
Box 596, c/o Eason and Son, Dublin. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, 





CANADA.— 


Vacant. LECTURESHIP in FRENCH and SPANISH. Initial salary 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent before August l4th to 
» Fledborough Rectory, Newark, 


.— A ppli 
Professoe Cc BELL 





idential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
my The Course includes ay for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ee A in teaching Science, 
es, pap vee oe = eotain sch ools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in Jan Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to quali home fon a ly scholarshi cA eles and loan 
fund may be cane’ on application to the PRINCIP Colleg® 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 
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NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Puixcipat: Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S, 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


: FESSOR OF COMMERCE: W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D, 
DEAN AT TSOR OF FINANCE: A. W. KIRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt. 


ACCOUNTING: C. E, MARTINEAU, M.A., F.C, 


OFESSOR < 
PROFESSOR COMMERCIAL LAW: F. TILLYARD, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF 
ition to the purely Commercial Courses, Students in the Faculty have 


a of the Courses provided in the other Departments of the 
Unive Languages are taught with special reference to Commercial 


seguirement*s. of Bachelor and Master of Commerce are conferred on Students 


fy the prescribed conditions, 

———, enhentn, as part of their degree work, may spend several hours 
each week in the Laboratories, Workshops, and Drawing Offices of the Scientific 
and Technological Departments. : El al 

The Degree Courses form an appropriate preliminary training for a manufac- 
turing or commercial career, ; : 

In the organization of its courses the Faculty has been assisted for the past 

sen years by an Advisory Board, including some of the leading business men 
othe For further information apply to the undersigned. 





eer GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 





FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS, 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER &rn, 


LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the Study 
of SCIENCE subjects. 

There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORIICULTURAL BOTANY, 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Becognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Stndents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; the Arch bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certiticate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from The Principal. 


pue 2 








RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, _ 


MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 
upwards. Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SCRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanct. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, 
C.G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr.Arthur G. Symonds.—F or Prospectuses and informa- 
jou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educeted Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Kev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, — 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sehools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 
given to training in Ciass Teaching and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 
advice to Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head-Mistress, South. Western Poly- 
technic Institute, Chelsea. 
Telephone: 889 Western. 


QT. GEORG 











GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (incorporated). 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
FOUNDED 1888, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A,, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in October 1914, to NEW 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLTBRIDGE TERRACE, 

The School BOARDING-HOUSE, under the general control of the School 
Council and in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 
Staff, assisted by two Lady Housekeepers, adjoius the extensive playing-fields 
¥ surround the School. 

pectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

8t.George’s School Incorporated, Windmill Brae, Garscuhe Terrace, Edinburgh. 

ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

13 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 


Gi FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 














HOOL, 
Head-Mistrere—Miss LUCY SII. COX, 





Gzv20n EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—-- (Telephone: Victoria 3319, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, ° 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. G RAINGER Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
— and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises, Fees £60, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


_ Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
ne Miss y= HH, McCang 
iil e of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages 
preparing for the University, 


ROW BOROUGH, x— 


for girls 


SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 
ydaesaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
OMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 














REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { a pot RN MLA. 
Good modern education combined with country life, New buildings in 
grounds of lZacres. Healthy situation in high position. 


LiXenout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 














ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
Heaithy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 
HE GRANGE, BUX'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
rENHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LITD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
Autumn Term begins September 25th, 
| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM begins September 23rd. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frogual, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
IGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 

GENTLEMEN. North of London. TWO VACANCIES in September 
for GIRLS between 16 and 20 at REDUCED FEES. School of high tone, 
Exceptional advantages for Higher Examinations. Health results excellent.— 
Address: PRINCIPAL, Box No, 699, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. oe - 

ICAR’S DAUGHTER receives PUPILS in her High- 
Class Home School tor Girls, Very moderate fees, Thoroughly good 
education combined with home life; cubicles; extensive grounds; -~ For 
prospectus, views, &c., apply PRINCIPAL, Garold House, Swanley, ent (18 
milesLondon), B= Rt a ae 

RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.-—A thoroughly 
good education offered. Church teaching. Special training for giris 
wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparation for Scholarships at the 
Universities, and for Certificates of the National Froebel Union. limited 
number of Bursaries and Studentships available. Boarders received, Terms 
moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Anglo-Indian children, LS Ox 


terms for the daughters of Clergymen, Full particulars from the 
MISTRESS, 2 RS 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head- Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
AKBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on MONDAY, September 21st, 
The Head-Mistress will be at the School trom 3 to 4.30 on September 18th and 
19th. ‘The Secretary will be at the School from Sept. 14th to l%th. 


WATFORD 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Spleudid Buildings, Gympasium, seperate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘tennis, fea-Bathing; Leautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 








Summer Term began Friday, May Sth, and ends Tuesday, July 28th, 


French; Twelve Kesident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ree 38 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply FRINCIP. 
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ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge 
children whose ntsare abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora ool, 
laying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 

&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In1914R.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Pro: tus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 

SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen's sons 

only, 14-20. Public School discipline. 5; 1 care BACK WARD or DELICATE 

BOYS, RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION, Coaching for Army, 
University, &c,—P. J. B. TILLARD, B.A., and R. E. ABBOTT, Principals. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for ‘Farming: Land 
Agency, and the Colonies, Special care backward or delicate boys. Healthy 
life.—rarticulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 


P 8 WI1IOH 8 C H O OL, 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, September 19th, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


r EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
Near READING, 


The New Prospectus will be sent on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Next Ierm will open on September 18th. 


I tt COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
mation, soe. to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. ps W. LUSHINGTON, 




















————$_____ 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experiencag 
7 Cshventiy Staff, pepiies r +7 be a — General Education, and 
repares them for ) m bridge, London, and other Uni i 2 : 
—_. _~ = betg weg . ene - P niversity Examing, 
parate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cri 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy neat om, 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. untey 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIO BOYS.—Colthurst Houe 
he gm Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committondt 





the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education tor 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 0s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, 





TTtTn 

TAMMERING.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE receives 

LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 

defects corrected. Private and Class Lessons.—Write for Prospectus to lis, 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


H{tGk0LaAss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE. 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, is in England during July (address, c/o Mrs. Latter, Southend 
Hall, Eltham, 8.E.), and will be in Scotland Saaing Sages (address, c/o Mra, 
Eadie, Kilmeny, Paisley): she will gladly arrange interviews with Parents of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to Lausanne early in September. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Php 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS—in the healthiest quarter—Refined Educational 
Home for a few girls of gentle birth. Languages—Music and Art under 
Professors holding the highest deg Ref offered and requested, 
Strictest investigation courted. Particulars on application to PRINCIPAL, 
169 Rue Washington, Quartier Louise, Brussels, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
ney, Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, llth Sen, 
receive PUPILS for Vaiv., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Ed 
odern Languages. Good laboratories. PRINCIPALS in England till middls 
August. Address: Oriel College, Oxford, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 

) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 

Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the sams 
tas the above. Young people received during holidays. 








SS——=n 


























M.A., or to the BURSAR, 


R. SPARROW’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. MICHAEL’S LODGE, TEIGNMOUTH, DEVON.—Boys from 
7tol4 capeiely youpesed, in accordance with best modern opinion as to 
methods, for Osborne and Public Schools, Attractive home on high ground 
near sea. The effect of the climate on health of pupils is most marked. 
Religious teaching, that of Church of England. Michaelmas term begins on 
2lst September.—Apply, A. G. SPARROW (B.A.Cantab.). 
OLKESTONE.—First Class Preparatory Boarding 
School for Osborne, R. N. C., and Public Schools, opening in September. 
‘terms moderate.— Particulars, apply The Head-Master, The Reverend H. 8, 
BLYTHE-CRITCHLEY, M.A., L.'Th., F.R.G.S., 1 Kensington Gore, 8.W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914, Head-Master—C, W. A'lKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

















T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
‘Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. I’. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


mBeTuoure 4S 8 C H O O kL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A, 
The New Session Begins on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1914, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost, Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
___For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 














~ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magniticent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








EX, SWITZERLAND.—School for Girls. Excellent 
French taught. Splendidair. Salt,sea-water baths. Centre for winter. 
sports and excursions. odern comforts. Large garden with maquiioms 
view. Board £72 per annum.—Apply MLLE, AUSSET, Bex. Scotchwomas 
(M.A. Hons.) ready to accompany pupils in November. 


KX GLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
a. of es would be ao to take either a small Family or 
Seve Ladies as PAYING GUESTS. Private sitting-room p 
Rooms available: 1 double bed and dressing room; 1 ge single bed- 
room; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautifal 
views, garden, park, woods: within drive of sea. River just outside grounds 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrangement,—Bor 
No. 682, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OTHA, Germany.—Board and Residence offered for 258 

p.w., including private sitting-room for families, Great educ. advtgs, 

Highly recommended by > foes Clergy. Vi ies in September.— 
Address: FRAULEIN MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn, 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, —aggr Art. Escort to Lectures, G 1 
Concerts, good Plays and Operas. mly French spoken. Fine House 
grounds near the Bois, Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


26 3s. 64—EIGHT DAYS’ LUGANO TOUR, Ist Class 

Hotels. Paris, Lucerne, and The Devil's Bridge. Return Rail and 

Steamer Tickets, 2nd Class, 17 Days, Lakes, Zermatt, Grindelwald, £11 17s. 64. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 42 Great Russell St., W.C. 


U NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 





Borat Mai Rovrs, 


TLE From London and Southampton. 
CAS WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


LINE, MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 





| ge ne SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept., SPAIN and MOROCCO (Madrid, Seville, Toledo, Granada, 
gier, &c.). Nov., ALGERIA, TUNISIA (Desert). Jan., EGYPT and GREECE 
(Luxor, Assouan, Cairo, Athens).—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., ‘‘ Haslemere, 
Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 





AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Claeses. Physical Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
65 South Molton Street, London, W, 


REECE, TURKEY, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &. 
A SELECT CONDUCTED PARTY, September 30th. Visi 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, DAMASCUS, NAZARETH, JERUSALE 
CAIRO, &c. First-class throughout, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 














any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, T 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 
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STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION, 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
4 for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
reatine, card-indexing, filing, committee work, accountancy, &c, 
oe eal tuition. —Apply Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
a Strect, Cavendish Square, w. 


TAYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
T General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. ee is deitieeencinin 
1 t return guaranteed, ighest tes onials, 
ASOnA. DICHINS N, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 











‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, | 
QcHOOLS IN ENGLAND. AND 
Ne 








ABROAD 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLE&. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection b 
sending (free of charge) posapoctuers and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommenced establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 

apil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid, 
ye & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


a ) au b ‘ > 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staile of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable tosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 
VE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given ireo by 
Mesars. GARSETAR, SEEING, and CO., 


° 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 


Establishments. ; : 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. — oe 
eee? MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


invite applications from qualified ladies who are locking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 














Ss. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

mally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governeeres, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. loco: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Heppex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly eflicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
fall particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
M3 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
anions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, Lady Professors, and Teachers of 
ial subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
lish and Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended.—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


OO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


AVY, ARMY, AND *VARSITY AGENCY, 
& PALI MALL, 8.W. 
President: REAR-ADMIRAL L, G. TUFNELL, C.M.G. 

A List of “ specially recommended and personally inspected” Schools, suit- 
able for the children of Officers, having been compiled the above Agency, 
Parents can with confidence obtain reliable advice a | all information by 
applying to the PRESIDENT. No fees. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &e. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘ L. CANTAB,” Middiecott, Lsing- 
ten, S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor, Terms absolutely inclusive. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

L HANTS, Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

=aalets, Scientific Nou-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_, Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 























MISCELLANEOUS, 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antigues, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
er by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
Gpswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, LROWNING, instend of to yoovincil buyers. If 


arded by post, value per return, or oiler made,—Chief Otices, 03 Oxford 
t, London, Est, 100 years, 











EK PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been 5 ~» 4 erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering = pilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
i Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
thereon b: 


. PURCHASED or LOANS ted th 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns, Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR-CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD,, 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Honsehold. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets, 
Mrs, Hamitton Hunrea, 
Brook Lawn, Stradbrook, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. May 8th, 1914, 
“TI find Blattis a most excellent thing for cockroaches. We had to take up 
our bathroom floor for repairing pipes, and found thousands of these insects 
quite dead, and when touched fell into powder, and no smell.” 
Tins, 1s, 3d., 2a, 3d., 4s,6d.—H OW ARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 





























APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M. Tus Krxc. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. ‘ 
© maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eaxt oy Hagnowsy. Secretary: Govrrey H. Hamriroy. 
——— = = = = — 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peaceand safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
Physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adopticn of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, P , 
8. da; 


& 8. S| 
25 0 O| Members .., se vee oe ove 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Ra Ses a 2 2 ©] amd Jomrmal 2. nce cco ccc 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 





Sir Adolph Tuck, presiding at the annual mecting held on 
July 28th, said that the reduction in net income was due to two 
primary causes—an increase in expenditure anda slight decrease 
in the volume of trade. Mexico had been practically lost to the 
English market for the whole of the year, though the time should 
not be far distant for a resumption of operations there, Neither 
have Brazil, the Argentine, and South America generally been 
particularly bright spots, but signs were not wanting that the 
depression there had seen its worst. India, Australia, and New 
Zealand, on the other hand, were responsible for actual increases, 
and in China their outlook was quite hopeful. 


So far as Europe was concerned they had been suffering from 
the aftermath of the recent Balkan war. To political unrest 
might be ascribed the considerable shrinkage of trade in France. 
In the United Kingdom tho question of an increase in expendituro 
played a greater part in the reduction of profits than any actual 
shrinkage in trade. 

The various departments of their business were in a healthy 
condition. For the coming year they had introduced an epoch- 
making novelty for their Christmas and New Year cards in tho 
shape of their “ pot pourri” perfumed cards, with the underlying 
idea of a raised delicately painted vase on the card finely pierced 
to permit perfumed leaves to emit a sweet scent. His last year’s 
remarks with regard to the steadiness of the post cards, and 
engraving and picture departments held good. They had acquired 
the valuable stock and copyrights of the Art Union of London, 
So far as the current year was concerned, he was able to say they 
had every reason to be satisfied with the result of the first three 


months, [apvt. 
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ISSUE OF 
£1 Six per Cent. “‘C” Proference Shares 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


(SOUTHERN) LIMITED 
at 28s. per Share. 





ISSUE OF 
£1 Seven per Cent. “‘D” Preferred Ordinary Shares 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY 


LIMITED 
at 24s. Gd. per Share. 


For Application Forms and Prospectus giving particulars, apply to any of 
the branches of the National Provincial Bank of England Limited, any 
branch of Boots Cash Chemists, or to the Secretary, Boots Cash Chemists, 
Station Street, Nottingham. 


Ot eeeteeereares OOO eee n eee e eee enee eee ee eeeee eee ee eerste ee eeer eee Hee ees earns seeee Gineceereeeeeeeneeeeereeneeneenes teeeeee 


This Application Form may be used. 


Applications, with remittance in full, to reserve shares will be 
received at the Company’s Office on the appended form. 


Please reserve for me (and send me full prospe:tus) — 


“CC” 6 per cont. Preference Shares of Boots Cash 





Chemists (Southern) Ltd., at 23s. each ... um @ S* e 
oe .“D” 7 per cent, Preferred Ordinary Shares of 
Boots Pure Drug Company Ltd., at 243. Gd. each 2 2 : 
ToTaL we ow & : 
+--+ 


Signature of applicant........0.000+ ecceceecooonees Soeereoeecceconcecscecouce eoee 
[s.p] Address of applicant ..........c0ss-corsessessessers sensescconncsnns QUOD 
i csc cistacinisectiniaeienne ° ncncocosennenseensonenonenccesesl ED 


To the Managing Director, Boots Cash Chemists, 
Station Street, Nottingham, 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. S. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





12a. A Northern Committee ask for £5 3s, 5d. to help pay off the debt 
incurred by giving a girl a business education extending over twelve months. 
The father, a hopeless invalid, has been quite unable to work for many years, 
and the mother is in consequence unable to do outside work. The family were 
wholly dependent on the 12s, 6d. allowed by the Guardians and a little irregular 
help from relatives, but as a result of giving the girl a business training, which 
she much appreciated, she quickly succeeded in securing a post as typist at 

7s. 6d.a week. A total of £18 18s. 7d. has been expended, 





21a. £6 is needed towards cost of keeping two phthisical children in the 
country. The home is excellent, but both children have relapsed into weak 
health when they have been convalesced for short periods. ‘The parents are 
hard-working and superior, and have four children, all delicate. They pay 
2s. 6d. weekly, and this, together with contributions from others, covers £20 
of the amount, 


29155. £7 4s. is wanted to meet the cost of sending a tuberculous girl of 14 
sary to a sanatoriuin and of keeping her in the country. The reports have 

ea most satisfactory, but the doctor has urged that consideration be given 
to her future surroundings, She will be boarded in the country on her return 
from the sanatorium after a short stay at her home, which is excellent but 
badly situated and small, The parents are very straightforward people and 
pay 2s. a week, and this, with other contributions, covers more than two- 
thirds of the cost. 


55a. £4 14s, 7d. is required to complete the sum of £17 23. spent in main- 
taining a family of man, wife, and two children, whilst the head learned 
to become a taxi-cab driver, he man hal been out of work several months, 
Inquiry showed the family to be of good character, and it was decided to help 
until they were self-supporting through the head becoming again a wage- 
earner, The plan was entirely successful. The people are very grateful for 
help received, and are regularly repaying part of the cost. 


————________ 





PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°" Medium 5° 2 
White Label 43° 8: 


Perfect’ 

















Delicicus, Wholesome & Refreshing. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 














NOTICE,—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published 
Jenuary to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
Cloth Cases for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
By post, 1s, 9d, 


half-yearly, from 


and July. 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d. each, 








THE OLDEST 
and STILL 
“The IDEAL 
PURE COCOA” 
FOR BREAKFAST 
FOR LUNCHEON 
FOR SUPPER. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


FOR ALL 
é ”” 
CLIMATES ALL SPECTATOR. 
THE YEAR ROUND. To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 


IN DAILY USE 
IN THE ROYAL 
COURTS OF 
EUROPE. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M, THE KING, 


The courses of instruction in the Ccllege are intended 
thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 
CG 


which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 
designed to meet the noeds of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 

Gexerat Borany... one .. Prof, Farmer, F.R.S, 
Plant Physiology and Path- 
olo ae cael .. Prof, Brackmax, ¥.8.3. 
The , ee of Woods 

and Fibres. .., ove «+» Prof. Groom. 


GzveRat ZooLocr ooo Prof. MacBripr, F.n.s, 
Entomology ove os Prof. Maxweu. Lerxor. 
CHEMISTRY eco we Prof. H. Brenston Baker, ¥.R.8, 
Physical Chemistry ° Prof. Purtir. 


Organic re! oan ..» Prof. Taorpr, F.R.3, 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ) Prof. Bone, F.R.s. 

(Fuel and Refractory Mate- ¢ Associate Prof, Dr. M, G, 

rials) ... o ove eve CuRistTIe. 
GEOLOGY... ie ae Prof. Warts, F.R.S3. 

Economic Mineralogy ... Prof, Cutis, 
MATHEMATICS AND ME 


CHANICS ... ae one Prof. Forsrrn, F.R.s. 
Applied Mathematics.., —_ WHITEHEAD, P.R.9, 
§ Prof, CaLLENDAR, F.R.S. 
PHYSICS * U Prof. the Hon. R. J. STRUTT, F.R.S, 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING - ose ove «- Prof. Preeaevitie, 
METALLURGY Prof. CanPENTER, 


TECHNOLOGY OF OIL Prof. Warts, F.n.s. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof, Datsy, F.2,s, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
SURVEYING se ‘a . Prof. Drxox. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Maruen, F.R.s. 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
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G in the Saltburn 
Speed Trials on July 1 Ith, 
TalbotcarswonSEVEN FIRSTS 


—and this is just a repetition of 
similar triumphs by Talbot cars in 
eleven consecutive open compe- 
titions since the beginning of May. 


70 HIGHEST AWARDS 


in Speed and Efficiency Trials this season. 


No car offers such an 
assurance of lasting 
and efficient service. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Autcmobile Engineers and Manufecturers, 
BARLBY RD. N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





























A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 





For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just published by Story & Triggs. 

May be had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 














The B35, one of the many smart Castle 
Collars, has postiontenty clean-cut square 
wings, which impart an exceptionally 
distinguished eae for Town or 
Evening wear. Depth 2 and 2} inches. 
All Castle Collars are faced with our own 
make of Irish Linen. They are conse- 
quently far better than other 6d. Collars, 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. to-day for a sample collar (any shape) and 
illustrated booklet. 


CAS in 


Per Box of one dozen 
Postage Si. extra. 5/1 1 
Por those requiring a better quality collar we recommend our “ Royal” Brand. 
of Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. Price per dozen, 7/11. 


Postage 3d. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 40 P Donegall Place, Belfast. 

















Ali Post Orders to Becifast. 


London: 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapsi:le. Liverpool : 22 Church St. 











Clean-cut Square Wings. 















The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 
which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to all 
alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form, 


Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 









of 
Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 
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To Book Buyers 


Books Reviewed or Advertised in 
this Journal can be obtained from 


SMITH & SON’S 
BOOKSHOP, 
62 High Street, Kensington, W. 


@, Full discount allowed for cash on all 
Books not published at net prices. 


(I, Orders by Post despatched on the day 


W. H. 


of receipt. 


@, Out-of-Print or rare Books sought for. 
G, Binding, repairing, and cataloguing of 


Libraries undertaken. 


New Catalogue of General Literature sent 
free on application to above address. 
Number Kensingion 4216. 


Ring up Telephone 


———_____ 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A 


HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, yw, 





on View; 











Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE” 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, w. 
(Opposite 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Seteghenss Mayfair 3€91. Telegraphic Address: 


PRINCE’S HALL.) 


| _Bookmen, London, 
SlSl=————=—= 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC TATOR and Communication 
upon matters of business should Norv be addressed to the Ebiror, bug 


: to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 


Assurance 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which 


THE 
spends 


Society specially for 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,801,709. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Cffice: 


2 & 3 The fanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 





DINNEFORD'S 


MAGNESIA. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 


fafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
Trices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Supester DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with ae the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidtoany Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Lozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold ia Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. C.. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest "possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

ufacturers, &c., on application. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. $-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 








————————_—_—_—_——_—_ 

Subscriptions only received by Goxpow 
anp Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Ausiralia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H. Bariurz anp Company, 


Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxecxiey, Auckiand ; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, 
ee = 4 Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
£1,930,000. Together......... £3,930,000 
ieee Liability of Proprietors 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zea 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
EILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms wlich may be ascertained on application, 


JU LY pov OUBLE NUMBER, 
The Modern Churchman 


The Ripon Conference. 
Our Problems and Policy 
Canon Foaxes JACKSON 
The Doctrine of Gaates 
Pror. Percy GARDNER 
The Living Christ Rev. C. W. Eumer 


The Society of the Logos 
Pror. Krrsorp Laks 
The Creeds Canon RasHDALL 
The Broad Churehmanship of To-day 
Rev. H. HanpLEY 
| What is the Chareh of England ? 
Tue Dean or Rirvon 
A Plea for Other-Worldliness 
Rev. J. GAMBLE 
The Second Reformation 
Canon GLAZEBROOK 


W. PARR, PUBLISHER, KNARESBOROUCH. 














Now Ready—For August, Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpITEeD BY THE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 
I. Old Testament and Babylonian Lan. 


guage. 
By the ‘Rev. Professor ED, KONIG, DD, 
“Bonn, Germany. 
Il. The Sense of Sin in Great Litera 
**Peer Gynt.’ Aare, 
fy the Rev, HOIIN A, HUTTON, M.A, 
Glasgow. 
Ill, Studies in Christian Eschatology. 
7. Universal Restoration. 
By the Rev. Professor H. RB, MACKIN. 
TOSH, D.Phil. D.D, 
IV. The Epistle to the Philippians: a Reply, 
By the Rev. GERARD BALL, B.A, 
V. Betes on the Fourth Gospel. 
The Upper Room 
hi the Be ov. Principal A. E. GARVIR, 
A 
VI. The ental od the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gespe 
— Rev. Protessor H. T. ANDREWS, 


VII. The Second Commandment. 

By the Rev. C. F. RU SSELL, x. 
Harrow (late Fellow and Lecturer 
Pembroke College, Cambridge). 

Aristarchus. 
By the Rev. E. B. REDLICH, M.A. 
1X. Exegetica. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES MOP- 
FATT, D.D., Litt.D. 


VIII. 


Hopper & Stroventox, Publishers, London. 
7° SReniyiens, by. per a United States 
Canada, $3. 
Registered at the n 4 0. London ia transmission te 
Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


AUQUST. 


Ovr Dwinpiine Army. 

By Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, E.G., V.C., 0.0L 
Tue Irnisnu DANGER: 

(1) Tue Responsrsitirtr. in = a Bight Be Bon. 

West Ridgeway, G.C.B., 

(2) A Vision or CrviL = ‘Sy Lionel i od 
Tue Murperep ARCHDUKE, By Edith Sellers. 
Germany, Russia, AND AusTRIA-HuNGART, 

By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., E.C.B. 
Tue Pourtican Octopus: A Pisa For Tavs 
LiperaisM IN Pourtics. By R. A. Scott-James. 
More New Lerrers or Jane Weis CaRLrie. 
By Alexander Carlyle. 
Marre ANTOINETTE AND BARNAVE. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Eversley. 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE TELEPHONE? 
By C. S. Goldman, MP. 
Women’s WaGes aNp THE Laws oF SUPPLY 4¥D 


DEMAND. Eva Gors-Boors. 
“A National Mepicat Service”: a Berry ToDs 
Brenp. By Harry Roberta. 


Tuz Louvre ENLARGED, 
By Sir Frederick Wedmors. 
EnGuisu Letrers TO Etreyne Dumont. 
By Lilian Rowland-Brown (Rowland Grey.) 
A Vanisuixe Vintug. By W. 5. Lilly. 
American Humour. 
By Professor Stephen Leacock. 
Some Recent Experiences in ALBANIA. 
By Anthony Dell. 
Tue Procress OF CHRISTIANITY IN InDIA. 
By Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.I. (formerly Liewte 
Governor of Bengal). 
ATHENIAN AND BartisH Democracy: A PARALLEL 
By Heury Cloristos. 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Sq 
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CONTE MIP ORARY MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
R E V I E W. If—. By Rudyard Kipling. Pott 8v0, 


AUGUST, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net, 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN By Sir EDWARD COOK 


RANCIS FERDINAND 
THE ARCHDUKE F By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 


TING PURPOSES 
VALUATION FOR RATING . J. TUDOR WALTERS, MP. 


THE FEDERAL SOLUTION By Dr. W. A.CHAPPEL, M.P. 


NCEPTIONS OF LIBERTY 
THE MODERN CO By Sir JOHN MacDONELL, K.C.B. 


LIVING WAGE 
THE RIGHT TO A By Prof. VERNON BARTLET, D.D. 
TRADE IN DRAMA 


By WILLIAM POEL 


THE BALKAN POLICY OF THE HABSBURG 
EMPIRE. By THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY 


A COURT OF HOPE AND GOODWILL 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AFTER THE RETURN FROM 
VARENNES By F. S. ROSCOE 


CONVERTS AND MODERNISM. By FRANCIS EAGLE 


TRUTH AND TRADITION IN RELATION TO 
SCHOOLS By Mrs. HOUSE 


THE POLITE WOLF By Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LINDIVIDUALISTE EUROPEEN 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE 
Paraissant tous les deux mois 
Publiée par 
PreERRE AUBRY 
Professeur agrégé & la Faculté de Droit de V Université 
@ Aiz-Marseille 
et 
Artuur HUGHES 
avec le concours de 


H. L. FOLLIN 
Fondateur de L'INDIVIDUALISTE (1900-03), 





London Agent: Edward Langlois, 45 South Audley Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


(Price of single copy, 1s. by post; 10d. on the premises, Year's 


Subscription, 5s. post paid.) 





Will be published on THURSDAY next, August 6th, No. 3 of 
THE 
CANDID QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
Price 5e. net, or by Subscription 208, per annum, post free to any part of the 
World. Reading Cases in Blue Calf Leather, post free, 7¢. 6d. 

| sale at all Newsagents, Booksellers and Kookstalls, or from—The 

Publisher, F. H. GARRA'I T, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 
OOKS WANTED. —Vanity Fair; Handley Cross; 
\ Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
Ringlets ; Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 
N st and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, Thackeray, 
ver, Ainsworth, &c.; or illustrated by Cruikshank, ch, hiz, Alken, &e, 


sewed. 1d. net. Also on Card, 3d. net. 


Florence Nightingale to her 


Nurses. 4 Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 

Tue Srectator.—" A charming book—which should be in the hands of every 


nurse in the land—hbas been made out of these letters, which help us to under- 
stand the secret of Florence Nightingale’s wonderful and enduring influence.’ 








ANTHROPOLOGY. 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Khasis. _ By Licut.-col. P.R. T. GURDON, CSI, 
Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts and Honorary 
Director of Ethnography in Assam. With an Introduction 
by SIR CHARLES LYALL, K.C.S.I. Second Edition. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations and maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 





ECONOMICS. 

The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom. py nenry nices,c.z., 
Author of “The Physiocrats.” S8vo. 6s. net. 

Tue New Sraresman.—“ Supplies a long-felt want... an extremely Incid 


and convenient handbook, which many a student of public affairs will Le 
grateful for, and will be glad to keep on his shelves.”” 





MILITARY. 


Aircraft in War. 3y 5. m sPAIGutT, LLD, 
Author of “ War Rights on Land.” 8vo. 6s. net. 





FICTION. 
Lavengro. tne scHOLAR, THE GYPSY, THE 
PRIEST. By GEORGE BORROW. Illustrated by E. J. 
Sunuivan. Withan Introduction by Avcustins Brrre ct, 
K.C, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Macmillan’s 3s. 6d, Library. 
SHILLING EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN IRISH NOVEL OF OUR TIMES. 
Her Majesty’s Rebels. py sipvey 
ROYSE LYSAGHT. 1s. net. 

Srrctator.—“ A deeply interesting study of Irish character and politics.’ 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1914. 


Mr, Cuampertaix, By Maurice Woods, 

NEARING THE Env. By Philalethes, 

Tue Murper or tHE ARcuDUKE—TuHE CaUSE AND THE CONSEQUENCES, 
J. Ellis Barker. 

Tae Dominions aNpD THE ComMAND OF THE Ska. By Archibald Hurd. 

Swinpurne’s Unpus.isHep Writixes. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

Tue Drama as A Factor ty Sociat Prooress. By the late Laurence Irving, 

A Buyeie mm “ Enreste” Dirtomacr. By Francis Aldridge. 

Some Nores on tus Buperr—1914. By W. M. J. Williams. 

Tue New Epocu in America, By James Davenport Whelpley, 

Reminiscences or Torstor. Ill, By Count Ilya Tolstoy. 

Watter Bacenor. By Arthur A. Baumann, 

Is SoctoLocy a Science? By H. 8S. Shelton. 

Tue Porputar Reraixt in ExGianp. By James Milne, 

Tug Acuizvement, PartlIl. Chapters XIV.—XV. 

Part III. Chapters 1.—V, By E. Temple Thurston, 

CoRRESPONDENCE: Ultra-Protestantism. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lrorrtep. 


By 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





FOR BINDING. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


CASES 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 





—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
BLAKE’S BURDEN HAROLD BINDLOSS 


“Mr. Bindloss knows his Canada, and draws the scenes there with power and effect, ‘Ihe course of 


the story is capably directed.’’—Scotsman. 
THE PATHWAY (4th Edition) GERTRUDE PAGE 


“*The Pathway’ is ou told and Gertrude Page’s countless admirers will be charmed with it. 
There is always rm wholesome and bracing i in her Rhodesian stories, like the land itself, the land 
she loves so well and describes so brilliantly.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“A rattling good tale which is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of adventure of the year.” 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL ASKEW 


A. and C. ASKEW 
“*Through Folly’s Mill’ has a strong plot cleverly drawn and carefully worked out. 





The stor: 
well written, and will enhance the reputation of these very popular writers.’’—Shefield Daily Telegra 


MAX LOGAN (2nd Edition) PAUL TRENT 


**Mr. Paul Trent tells a tale like this well. He has a narrative style that grips and interests, and we 


are grateful to him for a real and enjoyable story.”—Morning Post, 
TRADER CARSON JOHN BARNETT 
It is the sort of tale 


“** Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. 
one wants to read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again for a further taste of gay adventure.” 


BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER __ EDGAR WALLACE 


“Mr. Edgar Wallace's stories of the West Coast are always welcome, and his latest will be as 
popular as any of its predecessors, for the masterful methods of Mr, Commissioner Sanders are an 
abiding delight.’’—Referee. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
(3s. 6d.) JOSEPH HOCKING 


“ A thoroughly enjoyable story, without a dull paye, and in the front rank of the author’s work. Plot 
and characterization are equally good,”"—Financial Times. 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE A. W. MARCHMONT 


“ This is a well-written and stirring romance in the author's best manner.”’—Irish Times. 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING (2nd Edition) 
LINDSAY RUSSELL 


“Every chapter contains some splendid examples of powerful writing. It is one of those rare books 
which makes its impress upon the brain not easily forgotten by any reader.’’—Western Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (38s. 6d.) JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


“Incident gallops hot-blooded through the quest, but it must be said for the author that he handles 
the melodrama with a fine artistry, and is amazingly successful.’"—Liverpool Courier. 


THE HOUSE OF MAMMON FRED M. WHITE 


“*The House of Mammon’ is a very clever construction worked out with the skill of a writer who 
possesses well-deserved vogue for sensational fiction.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


THE MAKER OF SECRETS 


“An exciting 7 of the kind that Mr, Le Queux knows so well how to tell. Thrills and surprises 


in plenty.”’—Daily M 
THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER 
LOUIS TRACY 


* The air of mystery sustains the reader with some thrills throughout the recital of a story that is 


by no means tedious.”—Evening News, 
THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE _ DORNFORD YATES 


The story of a light-hearted careeer told with the happiest touch, There is an original air of gaiety 


about the love affairs which is irresistible. 
BEHIND THE PICTURE M. McDONNELL BODKIN 


Romantic, exciting, and tensely interesting. 


THE AUGUST WINDSOR 


HOLIDAY 
INCLUDES 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES: 


“FLYING THE ATLANTIC” By claude crahame White 
“CRICKET” sy E. . D. Sewell 


Brilliant Stories by 


H. RIDER HAGGARD FRED M. WHITE 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN DORNFORD YATES 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE and other distinguished Authors 


Many other Notable Features. 











WARD, LOCK & CO.’s 
Shilling Guide-Books 


These little red handbooks, which ha: 
recognized as the best and cheapest of te we 
familiar in every part of the British n 
thousands of tourists at home and abroad a “Ww, 


Lock” is as indispensable 


ling bag. 


& companion as a traye). 


ENGLAND & WALES, 


Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor, Carnarvon,&c. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, 


Barnstaple and N,W. 
Bath, Wells, Cheddar, 
Beltws-y-Coed, Snow- 


3exhill and District 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 
3ognor, Selsey, 
Bournemouth 
District 
Brecon and 8. Wales 
Bridlingion and 
District 
Bridport, West Bay,&c, 
Brig hton and Hove 
Broads, The 
Broadstairs and N.E. 


Ken 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton 
Buxton and the Peak 
Canterbury and N.E, 
Kent 


Cardiff and S. Wales 
Cogparven and North 





and 





Channel Islands ond 
adjoining Coast of 
France 

Chichester and 8. re 


Sussex 
Clevedon, Portishead, 
Colwyn Bay 
Conway, Deganwy, &. 
Cetecteta and Cardigan 
Bay 
Cromer 


Dartmoor 
Dawlish and 8S. E, 
von &e. 
Deal, Walmer,Sandwich 
Dover, St. Margaret's 
Bay, &c. &e. 
Dovercourt, Harwich, 
Sosthourne, Seaford, 


one and S.E. Devon 
Exmouth and District 
Falmouth and South 
Cornwall 
Perxstowe and Dis- 


Filey, Flamborough, &e. 
Peimestene, Sandgate, 


Powey and S, Cornwall 
Harrogate and Dis- 
trict &e. 
Hastings,St. Leonards, 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valle [&e. 
HerneBay, Whitstable, 
Hythe, Littlestone, &. 
Ilfracombe and 
levon 


Leamington and Dig 
L raat tp 


Llandrindod Wellaas 
LI wndudno and North 


LI] 
angllen, Corwea, 


London and Environg 
Looe and 8. Comme 

Lowestoft and Disens 
720 Regis and Dig. 


conten and L: 
aed . istrict 
arga’ Vestgate, 
Matlock a and Done 
Minehead, Exmoor,te, 
Newquay and N, Cora. 


Nottingham and Dis 

rict 

Paignton and 5S. Devos 

Penmaenmawr aad 
North Wales 

Ponsanee aud W.Cors- 


Plymouth and South. 
yest Devon 


—_— and Cardigan 
Ramsgate and N.B, 


Rhyl a North Wales 
Ripon and District 
St. Ives and West 
Cornwall 
Scarborough and Dis 
rh 
Seaford, Lewes, &e, 
Seaton and District 
Sheringham, Runtoa, 


ae Forest 
Sidmouth and South 
East Devon 
Southwold and Dis 
trict 
Stratford-upon-Avoa 
Swanage, Corfe, &. 
Teignmouth and Dis 
trict 
Tenby and South Wales 
| The mane 
‘orquay an 
Soave. Denton ae 


Wales, North (¥. 
Section) 
Wales, North @& 
Section) 


Wales, South [& 

Warwick, Kenilworth, 

Weston-super-Mare 

Weymouth and Dis 
tri 

Whitby, Robin Hood's 

Woreester and Dis 


Worthing and South- 


Isle of al we oa 

Isle of Wight ye Valley 

Lake District, The Yarmouth and District 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen, Deeside, &c. | Inverness and the 


Edinburgh and Dis 
trict 

Glasgow and the Clyde 

Highlands, The 


Northern Highlands 
Oban and the Westera 
Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim_ (County), 
Giant's Causeway, 
Belfast, Mourne 
Mountains, &c. 
Cork, Glergariff, &. 
Donegal Highlands 





Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, 
&e. 


Killarney and South- 
West Ireland 

Londonderry & Co 
Done 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 


Indispensable to Travellers on the Continent. 


Continental. 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
NORWAY 
PARIS & ENVIRONS 
ROME 
SWITZERLAND 


British. 
LONDON: AND EN- 
NORTH WALES 

(Northern and South- 
ern Sections com- 
bined) 





WARD, LOCK & Cco., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 
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